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[PRICE 6D. 





A MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
of UNUSUAL CHARACTER 


by the 
SITMAR 
LINE 


Restful and Intensely Interesting 


YOU CAN AFFORD to bask in MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE on board a 
large and comfortable ship of the SITMAR LINE the day after leaving London. 
You can afford it, for the cost is small if you take into consideration the magical 
effects on mind and body and the saving in doctors’ bills. 
The SEA TOUR OF OVER 4,000 MILES takes 23 days and there is a weekly 
departure. It includes some of the most wonderful sights in the world— 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, ASIA MINOR, CYPRUS, 
RHODES, CONSTANTINOPLE, DARDANELLES, ATHENS, 
SICILY and NAPLES heing among the places visited. 
The fares from and back to London are: £65 10s. Od. first class and £45 10s. 0d. 
second class, including cabin (all large and amidships in first class), baths, all 





“Ttalian shipping is 
about as good as any 


and more charming than 


meals (fine Anglo-Continental cuisine); no compulsory extras. Inexpensive shore 
excursions are organised. 

Sea-bathing. Deck Sports, Dancing, English Library. 
free from start to finish, CERTAINTY OF WARMTH AND SUNSHINE. 
What particularly appeals to British travellers is the close attention to their 
well-being and the pleasant social life. One has the opportunity of making a 


Not a crowded ship. Care- 


stay in Italy where hotels are very inexpensive. 
The London Manager has recently returned from the tour and will gladly advise 


QRYe 2 cel No food could 
be more agreeably pre- 
sented and no service 
could be better or more 
urbane or delightful.’’ 
—ARNOLD BENNETT in 
‘“‘Mediterranean 
Scenes.” 





prospective travellers. 
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BUREAU 


LONDON, S.W. 1. 


ITALIAN TRAVEL 


164, WATERLOO PLACE, REGENT ST., 
*Phone : WHITEHALL 7972 (3 lines). 


Official Agency of the ITALIAN STATE RAILWAYS and of the SITMAR LINE. 
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Breathing Passages Clear . . 
Germs Overcome. ...... 
Your Cold must disappear . 


This is how “* Vapex ”’ conquers colds. Whilst 
the breathing passages are choked with mucus 
the respiratory system cannot function properly. 
If the germs are not dealt with, the real cause 
of the cold is left unattacked. 


“ Vapex”’ succeeds because it deals with both 
the problems at the same time. 


The simple act of breathing the ‘ Vapex” 
vapour from your handkerchief — 


Opens a way through the mucus-laden passages 
of nose and throat. 


Carries a powerfully active germicide right into 
the breeding places of the germs. 


How‘‘Vapex” acts How Germs grow 


You can definitely feel 
the first part of the 
“ Vapex” activity — the 
stuffiness and congestion 
are rapidly relieved, the 
head clears, breathing being capable of develop- 
becomes easier. And all ing into seventeen mil- 
the time the germicidal —Jions in twelve hours. 
vapour Is fighting the hid- = Hence the importance of 
den infection which Is the dealing with a cold at 
real cause of the trouble. _ the first symptoms. 


The warm dark moist 
surfaces of the mucous 
membrane form an ideal 
nursery for germs which 
multiply at a most amaz- 
ing rate, a single germ 


Always keep “Vapex” in your Home. 


Fly to “Vapex” at the first sign of a cold—the 
“ stuffiness ’ which means that the germs are multi- 
plying. Clear them out of your system by the 
safest, swiftest, most effective treatment for colds. 


Use “ Vapex” and Breathe ! 


Of Chemists 2'- per bottle. Double size 3/- 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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HURCOMB’S 
TWO PEERS 


at the Grafton Galleries. 


IN NORMAL TIMES although Lord St. John 

of Bletso knew me well, 
he thought I was the one to sell silver and jewels, but not 
tapestries. So his Lordship decided to send them elsewhere, 
and according to a correct press report in a great London 
daily they failed to find a buyer at £3,100. 


IN THE SL UMP Still more amazing on Septcm- 

ber 26th last, when everyone was 
supposed to be out of London, two pieces sold under my hammer 
for £5,000. But that was insignificant compared with a piece of 
old Chelsea, “ The Music Lesson,” which I sold earlier. in the 
year for £3,250, or the Mazer Bowl for £10,000 a year or so ago, 


was advised to sell’ his 
ANOTHER PEER tapestry for cash to a well- 
known buyer. Before doing so his Lordship decided to let me 
see it. When the liberal buyer heard that I had it in my sale 
he tried to buy it of me privately before the sale, but there 
was nothing doing. Result, | sold it at auction for 60 TIMES 
as much. So, naturally, his Lordship was pleased. 


ONE OF MY BUYERS 24). nM iowd™ 


illustrate your catalogues and fall into line with the others, 
so that the American buyers can send over their commissions? ” 
Well, I like to be original—the catalogues are printed on the 
premises, and from what you read you will understand that 
“Good wine needs no bush.” 


of the Realm and commercial magnates 
were represented in my January Sale 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post 
any Saturday, 7he Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 


HURCOMB, 1 Dover Street, W.1, 
and Grafton Galleries. 


TRUE STORIES 








A GUARANTEED INCOME 


of over £200 a year 


together with protection for dependants may be secured 
in one contract with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


by means of its new 


GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY. 
EXAMPLE: 


Applicable to a man aged 40 able to set aside a net amount of 
£50 a year. 
At age 65 a cash payment of £2,183 12s. would be due 
assuming that the present rate of bonus is maintained, or in | 
lieu of this a Guaranteed Minimum Income of | 
£224 1s. 10d. per annum | 
would be payable by half-yearly instalments for the rest of life. \ 
From the moment the first deposit of £50 is made dependants 
are protected, in the event of his death, to the extent o 


£1,299 plus bonuses to date of death. | 


Should the annuity rates ‘of the Standard prevailing at the | 
time be more. favourable the income would be _ increased 
accordingly. 


t may be greater—it cannot be less. 
Under the present annuity tables the corresponding income 


would be 
£238 :9:4 


Assuming that. the rate of income tax rebate remains at 2/3 
in the £ the ‘Cash Amount of £2,183 12s., stated above, 
represents a profit of £933 12s. over the actual cost. 


A post card asking for lcaflet “A.C. 24” will bring full 
particulars of this policy issued by this great British 
Mutual Office which offers unrivalled security. 


Re STANDARD FE 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give w armth 
when used in 


Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. 






BOILER 






“ROYAL” 


Write for Booklet. 
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“What a fool I have 
been. Smoking for 


25 years and only 
discovered BARNEYS 
PUNCHBOWLE 


sgl 


last week!”... 


The comment above came on a Belfast business- 
man’s letter-heading . not one word more; 
yet how expressive of complete satisfaction 
after 25 years of contact with other Tobaccos! 


There is a wealth of appreciation for 
Punchbowle indicated in those seventeen words 
; even though they do confirm the Ulster 
tendency towards taciturnity ! 


Punchbowle is the full-strength form of Barneys— 
strong, cool and witerly satisfying. Not every smoker 
can appreciate its vigorous charm, but those who do like 
Punchbowle, like it very much. 


For average tastes Barneys itself is better suited .... 
Barneys is medium. Milder still is Parsons Pleasure, 
for the beginner-with-the-pipe and for the gentler palate. 
All three are equally good; one of them may be 
unconsciously, have been seeking. 


the Tobacco that vou, 





All three Barneys strengths 
are packed in the wonderful 
“EverFresu ” ‘Tin, which 
ensures factory-fre shness for 
smokers everywhicre. 

Until you pull the Rubber Tab, the ‘‘ Ever- 
Fresu ” Tin is hermetically sealed and 
the Tobacco within protected indefinitely 
from the harmful effects of climate, time, 
transport and indifferent stock-keeping. 












The “ EverFresu” 


those made by 


2/3 the 2 oz. Tin. 


amongst ‘Tobaccos to 


Ltd., 


All 3 Strengths: 
Tin is exclusive 


John Sinclair, 3ath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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“ARANDORA STAR’ 
SUNSHINE CRUISES 
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March 20th, 1931. om 


EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND. 1 
MEDITERRANEAN. 29 days. | Mi 
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CUT IN CURLS Calling at Cairo, Tangier, Palma 4 p 

TO SMOKE STRAIGHT (Majorca), Malta, Derna (Cyrenaica), De 
Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Larnaka » Mus 

Moods are missing from Classic — but they are (Cyprus), Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, Sousse Por’ 
not mourned. For in their place is the steady, (for Kairouan), Algiers. From 54 GNS, > Cou; 


straightforward smoking which men have sought Ler 


so long, but never until Classic came, could find. April 23rd, TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, , GI 
Visiting Tangier, Naples (for Vesuvius and 

























































































































Pompeii), Rhodes, Constantinople, Athens, 
CLASSIC Tripoli, Malta, Algiers. From 47 GNS. bs 
ee | Pi 
CURLY CUT TOBACCO For particulars apply : AH 
- Boo 
1-OZ. 1od.: 2-OZ. TINS 1/8: 1-LB. JARS 13/4(NO CHARGE FOR JAR). BI i yy S’ : ‘AR i INE If 
‘ T 
sEND A POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE to the Manufacturers: a u F Es — 2 > 
ha Cohen, Weenen & Co. Ltd., 52 Commercial Road, London, E.1 3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W. 1. j P 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER STREET. And ' | 
: e ° Se KIC 
all principal Tourist Agents. 2 
» a Fin 
——= 8 Mo: 
“‘ The Magic of Islam” coerce oig — 0 a 
4 _ HOTELS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT Bw. 
|| OF THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, |/ «is 
| ‘sr 
The Gem of the Cornish Rivicia. : ld. 
MANOR Tt 
| =. ST. IVES 4 
i fi an tay at the 
|| HOUSE TREGENNA | 
| 
| HOTEL. CASTLE ||| ™ 
| MORETONHAMPSTEAD, aa 
| DEVON. HOTEL | |f 
Verdure and blossom ... Peak and Ideal Situation on Edge hts’ <well=tnown  castellatad 
en» 5 hg and mi — .s of Dartmoor mansion is situated amidst 
pics . quing and tee mat ate ng | (700 feet above sea-level). — 350 PR acre ee 
eguias . . . Princely palaces and 200 acres of Park and its own grounds of nearly 100 Tt 
mud cities Sunset and the Pleasure Lands. Maxi- — pwedd ae “- 
Muezzin mum of Sunshine, Healthy | | Peiigree Guernsey herd on the 
A magnificent tour in the Jand of | Moorland Air. Extensive aes . = po! ne 
— ~~ sg He : SF eek | Views in all directions. = — arming, a 
golden date—the land o ood-re« | ; : 
dawn, gorgeous sunset, and peerless TENNIS, GOLF calla oage be dl Nc 
translucent night. | ua (18-hole Course in Hotel ghey Bn ugh tir 
ALGERIA—1T UNISTA—MOROCCO Grounds), etc. WINTER TERMS from 
THE SAHARA CENTRAL HEATING. 43 to Si guineas weekly. ca 
But to sce the Sahara's greatest wonders, per ge an a Ty 
at ek ‘gi: i 7 . 7 > 
Oe ee WINTER TERMS the grounds, Tennis (hard and e 
Private tours by Modéle de det Is y seater from grass courts), Dancing, etc. Se} 
ratte ants aren dee Pe" 44 guineas WEEKLY. | | Bi aad te He 
Tours for separate bookings by 14-se ater Saloon Tariff and all information formation from Hotel Managescss. ho 
Coaches running to scheduled itineraries, 125 | from Manager, __ Manor Telephone: St. Ives, 254. 
tours to choose from. | House Hotel, | Moreton- Telegraphic Address: , na 
Forty-four of the famous “ Transatiantique ” hampstead, Devon. “ Tregotel, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
hotels erected es specially for these tours, <A H on 
fleet of six-wheeled ‘ Desert Cars,” i 
Write for Booklet, WINTER HOLIDAYS or RESIDENCE IN 
an 
Compagnie Générale | : WEST WALES. , 
TRANSATLANTIQUE LD. | Mild and Equable Winter Climate, ; qi 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1 | Charming Scenery and Old World Associations. wi 
\@ cismactan TEMES ALGIERS ki 
XS ORAN 
FISHGUARD (PEM.). it: 
| The Hotel Grounds have been charmingly laid out, affording 
| three-quarters of a mile of delightful woodland walks. To 
FIRST-CLASS SERVICE, CUISINE, and ACCOMMODATION i 
RRAKESH in every detail. MODERATE CHARGES. 
TERMS: From 44 Guineas Weekly, October to May. W 
Write Manageress for Tariff and all Information. tl 
MILES = 7 
al 
ry tl 
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News of the Week 


The New Zealand Earthquake 
JEW ZEALAND mourns and all the Empire mourns 
with her. Although New Zealand, and particularly the 
North Island, is characteristically voleanie and con- 
tinually subject to earthquakes, there has been no such 
catastrophe in her history as that which occurred on 
Tuesday. The earthquake of 1929 was much less 
serious. It had been popularly supposed that the 
moderately active voleanos of the North Island and the 
hot lake district were a safety valve, and if one had 
named the most likely district for a serious earthquake 
one would hardly have thought of Hawkes Bay. The 
earthquake came just before eleven o’clock in the morning 
and shook down most of the buildings in the business 
quarter of Napier on the coast and in that of Hastings, 
which is a few miles inland. It is said that the well- 
known Bluff which overlooks the sea at Napier changed 
its shape. Large fissures opened in the streets and 
roads, ‘The bed of the harbour rose about eighteen feet, 
IM. sloop ‘ Veronica’ apparently grounded when the 
Water fell away and was then washed into deep water by 
the returning seismic wave. Napier has a population of 


about sixteen thousand and Hastings of about fourteen 
thousand, 








The whole of the Hawkes Bay. district was affected in 
varying degrees. Such an earthquake cannot indeed be 
compared with the Messina earthquake in which eighty 
thousand lives were lost and still less with the Japanese 
earthquake in which one hundred and forty thousand 
were lost, but the people of Hawkes Bay have not been 
spared anything in the way of terror and horror, and the 
impression made on the Dominion is all the deeper 
because it has disturbed the popular sense of security. 
The Commander of the ‘ Veronica,’ who improvised a 
salvage service in Napier, reported that it was impossible 
to check the numerous fires which broke out, as the 
water service had failed. Relief ships have been sent 
from Auckland. The casualties—such is the confusion— 
have not yet been estimated, but it is feared that there 
are several hundreds of dead and the number of injured 
is, of course, very much greater. The stories of heroism 
in the work of rescue are innumerable, and one reads 
with pride not only of these but of the self-possession 
and fortitude of the whole population. As the sanitary 
system of Napier has been shattered the evacuation 
of the town has been ordered. 

* * * * 
The American Unemployment Controversy 

Unemployment has brought about a more delicate 
situation in American polities than there has been for a 
long time. When we write there is deadlock in the 
controversy between the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives as to how relief shall be given to those who are 
in evident want. There are, of course, no Social Services 
on the British model in the United States. The Senate 
has voted £5,000,000, but this sum—though it seems 
wholly insufficient when it is remembered that some 
estimates place the number of unemployed as high as 
7,000,000—has put the fat in the fire. It is seriously 
believed that a great “ matter of principle” is at stake. 
On one side are the people who think that all relief should 
be personal charity ; on the other are the people who say 
that the crisis is already so acute that the State cannot 
possibly disavow a direct responsibility. The authorities 
of the Red Cross Society are so strongly in favour of the 
charity view that they refuse in advance to administer 
any State fund. 

x * % * 


The vote in the Senate was carried in the main by the 
Democratic Senators, who are making State responsibility 
an integral part of Democratic policy. They say that 
rather than be defeated on this point they will take the 
highly unpopular course of forcing the President to call a 
special session of the new Congress. A majority of the 
House of Representatives has, however, voted against 
the appropriation of £5,000,000, explaining (as the 
Washington correspondent of the Times tells us) that their 
object is to save the United States from “the deadly 
system of the dole.” It may be remarked here that there 
is much misunderstanding in the United States about the 
“‘dole,”’ not perhaps in Congress, but, at all events, among 
ordinary people all over the country. It is astonishing 
to find how many Americans believe that Unemployment 
Insuranee benefits in Great Britain are simply Poor Law 
Relief—a grant doled out by the Government without 
any kind of financial or personal effort by the recinient- 
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It is unfortunately true that the benefits have ceased to be 
really insurance payments because the Unemployment 
Fund is no longer solvent, but many Americans have not 
even heard that the benefits come in theory from a Fund 
which is maintained on an actuarial basis by the contri- 
butions of employers and the workers themselves as 
well as by those of the State. The issue for Congress 


has become “ Dole or no Dole.” 
* * * 


The controversy on Monday seemed to swing in favour 
of the Senate when Mr. Borah made one of those rare 
speeches which have an effect far outside Congress. 
According to the report in the Times, he said :— 


“They talk of how Englishmen established the dole and now are 
unable to get rid of it. England will get rid of the dole when she 
can get rid of the economic depression which has made it necessary. 
We place too little faith in the courage, pride and self-reliance of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Neither Americans nor Englishmen ever 
have been dole-gatherers nor ever will be. And so I am willing to 
accept the challenge on this matter of principle. The principle is 
whether this Congress will do its duty by suffering Americans.” 

* * * * 


The next day—Tuesday—the scale was tilted the 
other way by President Hoover, who answered the 
threat of the Democratic Senators to force a special 
session. Mr. Hoover pointed out that few people had 
had more experience than himself in fighting hardship 
and starvation with the help of large funds. But it had 
always been his aim to evoke a maximum of self-help, 
“IT am confident that our people have the resources, 
initiative, courage, stamina and kindliness of spirit to 
meet this situation in the way they have met their 
problems over generations.” He added that he would 
ask for State help if ever it were necessary, but he was 
convinced that it would not be. Upon all this the 
Washington correspondent of the Times shrewdly 
comments that neither side has attempted to move 
towards a compromise, though the field of compromise is 
broad. Why, for instance, should not the President 
accept the £5,000,000 and hold it in reserve in case it 
should be necessary ? He would then be in a strong 
position whatever happened. As it is, if he resists, and 
if he should be compelled to eall in the State after all, 
he would be tactically in a very poor position. It would 
be a wonder if he could be nominated for a second term 
as President, 

* * * * 
American War Pensions 

Another financial dispute in the United States is 
concerned with a vastly larger sum than the £5,000,000 
proposed for unemployment relief. There is a strong 
possibility that provision will be made for the ex-Service 
men in the War, which will cost so much that Mr. Mellon, 
the Sceretary of the Treasury, has said that it would 
disarrange the country’s financial structure, would ruin 
the bond market, would automatically destroy capital 
values running into hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
would be the equivalent of a capital levy on the holders 
of all American Government securities. The effect, he 
believes, would be felt not only in the United States, 
but all over the world. It would be a dreadful irony if 
politics in the United States caused the question of War 
pensions to create on a much vaster scale the scandalous 
burden of the pensioners of the Civil War. 

* x * ** 
The Electoral Reform Bill 

The Government are enjoying fairly calm weather 
after the recent storm. ‘Their ship has clawed off 
the Jand where it was embayed, and at the moment it 
is not in danger. The arrangement with the Liberals, 
though we do not know how stable it is, seems to be 
working satisfactorily, The majority of Liberals want 
the Alternative Vote and can cherish the hope of getting 
it so long as they do not kill the Trade Disputes Bill. 


—$— 


The two Bills are being driven along together Step fy 

step like a pair of horses. The second debate oy thie 
Electoral Reform Bill was continued in the House yf 
Commons on Tuesday. Sir Hilton Young, who dif | 
justice to the unreserved dislike of the Unionists fp 4.6 
Bill, said that it would upset the present simple method gf 
finding out the wishes of the voters and would Providy 
instead a maze of subtletics and calculations Which 
would mystify the real electoral issues. He emphatic, ) 
objected to the abandonment of University representatio, | 
which notoriously brought to the House of Commo, 
richness and originality of thought. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister declared stoutly, in spite of Unioniy 
laughter, that the Bill would enable the majority of vote, 
to express themselves more plainly. The Unions; 
naturally wished to preserve a system which had sere 
them well, and had enabled them, for instance, in the las 
Parliament to appear as a majority although they had, 
minority of votes throughout the country. He the 
delivered an attack upon Proportional Representation, 
which afflicted the Liberals with profound sadness, 
For our part we agree with him. He said that Pp. 
portional Representation would turn the House 
Commons into a mere collection of minorities. Surely 
that is true. In the abstract Proportional Representatioy 
is just; it gives every minority its proper mathematics| 
share of representation ; yet it inevitably weakens the 
power behind those large issues which can always be 
discerned as the interests of the normal voter. The 
result is that the Government are left without the clear 
mandate which every Government requires for putting 
legislation through. 

« * * * 

Mr. Oliver Stanley said, however, that he was 
convinced that if there was to be any change a majority | 
of the House would prefer Proportional Representation 
to the Alternative Vote. The Alternative Vote would 
give a much less accurate reflection of opinion than was! 
obtained now. His strongest complaint against the Bill [ 
was that it had no relation to the present condition of 
the nation.’ The Labour-Liberal bargain was consuming 
the time of the House of Commons while hardly anything 
was being done about what really mattered. Mr. Maxton f 
thought that it was futile to alter the methods of election 
until the machinery of Parliament itself had _ been 
reconstructed. And what motive, he asked, had force! 
the Government to retain the business vote in the City 
of London? That was a pertinent question. Ther 
are very good reasons, we think, for retaining it, but 
nobody who accepts those reasons has much ease let 
for abolishing University representation. In the division 
the second reading was carried by two hundred ani 
ninety-five votes to two hundred and thirty. 

* * * 
The Government and Unemployment Insurance 

At a Labour Party meeting in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday the Prime Minister made a statement about | 
the policy of the Government which was regarded 3 | 
rather vague. In particular he was asked to say what | 
the Government would do when the Royal Commission } 
on Unemployment Insurance had reported. He would 
not go further than to promise that he would conlet | 
with the Party before committing himself, The London | 
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correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says that 4 3 


majority of the Commission will probably report in favour | 


of the reduction of benefits and drastic retrenchments. & 


We have written in a leading article about the alarming 


comments of the Treasury and the Government Auditot 7 
upon the borrowings of the Unemployment Insuranct F 
Fund. But the left wing of the Labour Party will almost FF 
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certainly refuse economy upon unemployment benefits. 

If there is to be a definite cleavage in the Party before 

long it will be caused by a revolt of the Trade Unions- 

The General Council of the Trades Union Congress is 

becoming very restive. 
* * * * 

India 

Opinion in India about the Round Table Conference is 
marking time. This is on the whole encouraging, as 
members of the Congress who are not frantically de- 
nouncing Great Britain are more open to reason than they 
were. The conclusions of the Conference, as they well 
deserved to do, have evidently produced an effect in India. 
Last Sunday the Working Committee of the Congress, 
which met at Allahabad, published some resolutions, the 
object of which was to deprecate the spreading belief 
that civil disobedience had been “ called off.” The Alla- 
habad correspondent of the Times says that the 
Committee * reiterated its decision that the movement 
was to continue until explicit instructions to the contrary 
were issued.” It pointed out that the picketing of shops 
selling foreign cloth and drink and drugs was in itself no 
part of the movement and was an exercise of the *‘ ordinary 
right of the citizen.” As the boycott of foreign cloth was 
“of vital necessity in the interests of the masses” it 
must be regarded as ‘“‘ a permanent feature of national 
activity.” 

* * * * 

The resolutions were adroitly written. Whoever reads 
between the lines can see that nothing is said which 
cannot be unsaid. It seems that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and a few other leading extremists strongly 
opposed the resolutions, because they desired something 
more defiant. On Monday, the Committee announced 
that Sardar Vallabhai Patel had been appointed President 
of the forthcoming session of the Congress at Karachi. 
This, again, the T'imes correspondent says, is significant. 
Mr. Patel is a close follower of Mr. Gandhi and he is almost 
sure to say what Mr. Gandhi wishes. What, then, does 
Mr. Gandhi wish ? The general feeling is that so far as 
he has disparaged the Round Table Conference during 
the past few days he may have acted tactically. The 
decision to hold the next Congress as soon as possible is 
at least taken as a sign of a peaceful inclination. 
The political correspondent of the Pioneer reports that 
an important group in the Congress is even pressing 
for the acceptance of the promised Constitution. The 
only statement made for publication, however, was that 
of a well-known member of the Congress: ‘‘ We have 
rejected nothing ; we have kept the door open.” 

* * * * 
Mr. Churchill and the Unionists 

Mr. Churchill, with the consent of Mr. Baldwin, has 
retired from the ‘* Business Committee ” of the Unionist 
Party. They have exchanged very friendly letters, but 
Mr. Baldwin said plainly that he thought Mr. Churchill’s 
resignation was right in the circumstances. This is the 
sequel! to Mr. Churchill’s disagreement with his Party 
on Indian policy. Mr. Churchill promises to give 
Mr. Baldwin all his help in trying to turn out the present 
Government. He will continue to sit on the Opposition 
front bench. 

* * * * 
The Cotton Lock-out 

On Tuesday, there was a joint conference of employers 
and operatives in the cotton industry, but the only move 
towards ending the lock-out was a decision that the 
weavers’ General Council should mect on Saturday of 
this week. Before the conference both sides received 
un urgent appeal from the Prime Minister to settle the 
dispute. One of the delaying influences is the action of 


the extremists in the weavers’ Unions. On Monday, 
these extremists sent an unofficial deputation to London 
uselessly advocating a scheme for immediate State 
control of the industry. 
* %* x * 

The East Islington By-Election 

The East Islington by-election is becoming a circus 
like other by-elections which have fallen under the 
influence of the friends of ‘“‘ Empire Free Trade.” Lord 
Beaverbrook put forward Mr. Paul Springman as a 
“Crusader” and he announced that Mr. Baldwin’s 
dilatoriness and ambiguities had turned the advocates of 
Empire Free Trade into tigers who would spring like 
tigers. Mr. Springman, however, did not justify this 
sportive play upon his name. He compared notes 
with Miss Cazalet, the Unionist candidate in East 
Islington, and came to the conclusion that she 
wanted and demanded everything that he wanted and 
demanded. Instead of springing he therefore retired 
gently into the jungle with compliments to Miss Cazslet. 
He was lost to view and Miss Cazalet remained in 
possession of the whole field of food-taxation. Then 
recriminations broke out between Lord Beaverbrook and 
his retired tiger. The tiger said that he had written his 
letter of blessing to Miss Cazalet with Lord Beaverbrook’s 
full approval. Lord Beaverbrook says that the Ietter to 
Miss Cazalet was not the Ietter which he approved. 
Now a new tiger has been found. The combined forces 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s Crusaders and Lord Rothermere’s 
United Empire Party will be represented by General 
Critchley. 

* * * * 


A New Series of Articles 

An eminent contributor to our series on “* The Chal- 
lenge to Religious Orthodoxy,” which has just come to 
an end, observed in his account of the present situation 
that “there is a big fight coming in psychology.” It 
is certain that increasing attention is now paid by 
attack and defence to the psychological aspect of religious 
experience, and that some of the most powerful assaults 
upon orthodox faith come from this direction. An 
understanding both of the strength and weakness of 
and of what the reply of faith can and 
should be, is therefore important to all interested in 
religion. For this reason we have decided to publish 
six articles by experts in this field, on the relations of 
psychology The series will begin next 
week, with a general survey by the Rev. A. E. Baker, 
author of Christianity and Science in the Twentieth 
Century, and will include contributions by Professor 
Grensted, Dr. William Brown, Professor Thouless and 
the Rev. W. Fearon Halliday. The final paper, by 
Miss Geraldine Coster, will deal with “ Psychology and 
the Religious Training of Children.” 

* * %* * 


Mr. Max Beerbohm 

We have announced in one of our advertisement pages 
the plans of the Spectator for this spring and summer, 
which will include a series of drawings by Mr. Max 
3eerbohm, the famous ecaricaturist. Mr. Low of the 
Evening Standard is writing an appreciation of his 
distinguished contemporary, which will appear next week, 

* * * * 


these attacks, 


and_ religion. 


per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1980. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10343; on Wednesday week, 103)}; a year ago, 101{, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 94}; on 
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(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 81}; on Wednesday week, 
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The Treasury and Unemployment 


OT nearly enough attention has been given in the 
newspapers to the grave and indeed alarming 
statements which were made last week to the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance by Sir Richard 
Hopkins (the Controller of Finance and Supply Services 
at the Treasury) and Sir Alfred Watson (the Government 
Actuary). When compared with the issues which were 
laid before the Commission by these two witnesses the 
objects of the Trade Disputes Bill and the Electoral 
Reform Bill seem of no importance whatever. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain in his Tariff Reform campaign 
used to say that the country was bleeding to death. 
He was wrong, or at all events he greatly exaggerated ; 
but now when there is far better evidence that the 
country is bleeding to death the calmness of the patient 
is ominous. If the country is not sufficiently concerned 
about itself it has not the true spirit of recovery. 

It is appalling to learn on the authority of the highest 
officials that the “stability of the British financial 
system is in danger of being undermined.” What is 
happening is that huge Treasury loans are becoming in 
effect a mere borrowing to meet current obligations at 
the expense of the future. The Treasury estimates 
that next year it will be required to find well over 
£50,000,000 to mect its own share of the cost of Unem- 
ployment Insurance. This, says the Treasury, taken 
in conjunction with other continuing liabilities of the 
State, will “ entirely upset the equilibrium of the Budget 
on the basis of existing taxation.” Over and above 
that danger there is the result of general borrowing. 
It is thought that next year £40,000,000, and perhaps as 
much as £50,000,000, will be added to the National 
Debt. Again, according to the Treasury, the total 
expenditure on all the Social Services this year, exclusive 
of War pensions, will be about £193,000,000. 

Rumour says, and in this case rumour is no doubt 
justified, that the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and some of their most responsible 
colleagues, are greatly disturbed by these figures. They 
no longer attempt to defend a system under which a 
coal-trimmer, who by working long hours for two or 
three days can earn as much as from £5 to £7, goes 
on the “dole” for the rest of the week, or under 
which a young woman who describes herself as a shop- 
assistant has a regular job for the “‘ week-end ” and goes 
on the “ dole” for the rest of the week. 

The conditions for drawing unemployment benefit 
have been relaxed under the pressure of the Trade 
Unions. But the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer apparently recognize now that though 
they may have to resist the Trade Unions, there are 
other enemies whose pressure is much worse. There 
is Nemesis. An end must be put to the deplorable 


practice of telling the constituencies that they haye only 
got to vote in a certain way “ to collar the swag.” yj, 
electoral bargaining in which one candidate is Virtually 
compelled by circumstances to outbid the other candidate, 
or candidates, has become a source of demoralization, 
even if it cannot be called rank corruption. It yj 
ruin us all if we cannot stop it. 

There will be a glorious chance to remedy a thoroughly 
bad system if only the Royal Commission should mak 
a recommendation, as we hope it will, for placing th 
Unemployment Insurance Fund beyond political bgp. 
gaining. Insolvency cannot be indefinitely deferred ; 
Governments go on paying more out of the Excheque 
than there is in it. We are sure that people fund. 
mentally have enough self-respect to keep themselye 
from shabby tricks if only they are not too flagrantly 
tempted by faulty administrative rules. 

Admittedly there are difficulties in placing the Social 
Services on neutral territory. No Prime Minister cap 
constitutionally sacrifice his ultimate authority. He 
says, rightly, that he occupies his position to interpret 
the will of the majority which placed him there. There 
are, however, many conceivable devices by which a 
crude bargaining about the Social Services could 
be avoided without calling in question the final authority 
of the Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill has suggested 
permanent Economic Sub-Committees as part of the 
structure of Parliament. These might cause so much 
devolution of authority that authority would be lost, 
We ourselves should like to see the experiment. tried of 
referring all expenditure on the Social Services to Com 
missioners. If these Commissioners were carefully chosen, 
and a tradition grew up of paying the utmost respect 
to their advice, they would be a real shock-absorber 
between Parliamentary candidates and _ the 
stituencies. 


con: 


The candidate instead of saying in a Jack Cade manner, 
“Return me and I will give you all that you desire,” 
would be reduced to saying “I will do my best if you 
return me to get you all that you want, but I must 
warn you that your demands, whatever Party may 
come into power, will have to go through the very fine 
sieve of the Commissioners. No Government without 
the utmost peril to its cause can wantonly disregard 
those Commissioners. It has been established that there 
must be a continuity of policy in the Social Services.” 

If there should be such a happy sequel to the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance, the method, 
or at least the spirit of it, could be applied to many 
other matters. With a comparatively few _ strokes 
there would be a vast relief to the congestion in the 
House of Commons, since much of it is caused by con 
troversy on expenditure. 


Progress in Australia 


J HILE Mr. Scullin, the Australian Prime Minister, 

' was in London for the Imperial Conference, 
Mr. Fenton (as Acting Prime Minister) and Mr. Lyons (as 
Acting Treasurer) kept their ends up manfully. In spite 
of the persistent manocuvres of their extreme colleagues, 
and in spite of much personal disparagement, they success- 
fully defended Sir Otto Niemeyer’s scheme for national 
retrenchment, of which Mr. Scullin had approved before 
he left Australia. 


Mr. Scullin, on his return home, had the idea of piacating 
the extremists. Perhaps he did not go so far as to fancy 
that he could introduce enough inflation of the currency 
to satisfy them, but he determined to bring back to his 
old post at the Treasury Mr. Theodore, the former extrava 
gant Premier of Queensland. Several of Mr. Scullin’s 


Ministers objected, not only because Mr. Theodore is still 
an enemy of retrenchment, but because he has hanging 
over him the charges made by a Commission in regard to 
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the Mungana transaction. All Australians are agreed that 
Mr. Theodore ought to clear himself, but there has been 
along delay, and it is difficult to discover by whose fault. 
Mr. Theodore says that he is most anxious to state his case, 
put that for some reason he is prevented from doing so. 
The Queensland Government says that it has expressed 
its wish for an inquiry, and that having set it in train it 
can do no more. Mr. Theodore might have felt that he 
owed it to himself to occupy no public position till the 
inquiry had been held, but perhaps he over-appreciated 
Mr. Scullin’s suggestion that by coming back to the 
Ministry he would correct its balance and turn it into a 
happy family. 

Mr. Scullin’s effort in conciliation has had an effect 
precisely the reverse of what he intended. Mr. Fenton 
and Mr. Lyons at once resigned. Mr. Scullin covered 
them, justly enough, with praises, and vainly appealed 
to them to stay. At that point everybody seems to have 
felt that the only thing to do was to wait for guid- 
ance from the Oracle before taking the next step—the 
Oracle being a by-election at Parkes, in New South 
Wales. 

The Oracle has spoken. A Labour majority of 8,769 
at the General Election has been turned into a minority 
of 8,888. The Nationalists, whose candidate has been 


returned, are delighted with the victory for retrenchment 
and there has been a sharp rise in Australian bonds. There 
can be no doubt about the relevance of the Parkes eleo- 
tion. Attempts have been made to explain it away, but 
Mr. Theodore was the head and front of the Labour 
-andidate’s campaign. The Labour Premier of Victoria 
and the Labour Premier of South Australia are in good 
heart, after having been through a bad time at the hands 
of their extremists ; and Mr. Lang, the extremist Premier 
of New South Wales, is no doubt correspondingly de- 
pressed. The next Federal session is to begin early in March, 
and the friends of retrenchment, who not long ago were 
fighting a forlorn battle, are sure to act more con- 
fidently. 

It does not follow, however, that Mr. Scullin will not 
try to modify the situation somehow or other before the 
session begins. There are already signs of this. The 
Attorney-General, when we write, is seeking the permis- 
sion of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court to postpone 
the reduction of ten per cent. in the basic wage which 
is theoretically, but not yet practically, in force. The 
Attorney-General explains that he has solid economic 
reasons for the postponement, but, as the Times corres- 
pondent says, it is only natural to suspect that his motive 
is political. 


The Rouse Trial 


¥ the many remarkable features in the trial of Alfred 
Arthur Rouse who was condemned to death at 
Northampton Assizes last Saturday, perhaps the most 
striking is the fact that if he had invented a better story, 
he would almost certainly have got off. 

To have invented a story of a fight and a fire would 
have been easy. Almost any tale would have been 
better than the one that Rouse actually told. Yet he 
was in some respects an able as well as a fluent liar, 
otherwise he would hardly have been able to conduct 
his intrigues without detection. Again, there is the 
mystery of the dead man whose charred remains were 
found in Rouse’s car. Who was he? How did he die ? 
Was he brained, and if so why did Rouse throw the 
mallet away instead of burning it in the car? Perhaps 
these questions will never be answered. 

To some people it has appeared problematical whether 
there was sufficient evidence to convict. But the jury 
evidently thought so and they were in the best position 
to judge. One of the advantages of trial by jury is 
that the accused comes before a tribunal of his countrymen 


whose standards are their consciences and common sense 
rather than any strict and inflexible code. That this 
should be so is to the great advantage not only of the 
accused in many cases (though not in this) but of the 
public, whose safety demands that the guilty shall not 
escape by any legal quibble. 

The character of Rouse presents curious but not 
uncommon traits. He is said to have abstained from 
cigarettes in order to buy his wife violets, yet he deceived 
her repeatedly and calculatingly. He brought disgrace 
to many women in a cruel way, yet when one of them 
bore him an illegitimate baby he was tender-hearted 
enough to bring its photograph home to his wife, and 
croon over the picture in delight. He was a man of 
energy and shrewdness in his normal affairs, yet he 
behaved like an idiot at the moment when he most 
needed his wits. 

Such contrasts are not uncommon, and it is fortunate 
that in murderers they are generally plainly marked, 
Rouse has been condemned, but unless he had acted as 
foolishly as he did, he would never have stood condemned. 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


_ [This is the last article of our present series, in which men and women representing the outlook of the younger generation have been 
invited to express their criticism of organized religion, in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. Such 


criticism, well and ill-informed, is common, and we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. 


This week the Rev. H. H. 


Farmer, M.A., a Minister of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the author of T'hings Not Seen and Experience of God, replies 
to Mr. John Langdon-Davies’ article last week on “Science and God.” Next week a new series on Psychology and Religion will begin. The 


introductory article is by the Rev. A. E. Baker.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Science and God 
By Tur Rev. H. H. Farmer. 


R. LANGDON-DAVIES seems to have brought to 

his consideration of Christian belief an antecedent 
disrespect, with the result that he has unconsciously 
fallen into the error of which he accuses religious people, 
namely, a distorting subjectivism. For the sort of theistic 
belief and argument which he scts out to demolish is a 
caricature of what actually holds the field in the best 


Christian thinking and theistic philosophy of to-day, and 
unless Mr. Langdon-Davies is ill-read in these matters, 
the only explanation is that fecling has in some way 
spoilt the objectivity of his vision. 

This suggestion is borne out by the undertone of con- 
tempt which has entered into such phrases as “ Christians 
scem only capable of thinking of God as a sort of some- 
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thing,” or “ Christians have not merely prayed to their 


Creator to please alter His creation in their favour,”’ and 
so on. The total effect of the article is undoubtedly to 
give the impression that theists, especially Christian ones, 
are on the whole simpletons, incapable of sustained logical 
thinking, unversed in scientific method and discovery, 
given to cowardly phantasy-thinking in face of life. Does 
Mr. Langdon-Davies really believe that ? Has he never 
dipped into the works of, say, James Ward, not to mention 
more recent works? The article, “‘ Science and God,” 
was certainly not written in that scientific spirit which, 
according to the author’s own description, always “ seeks 
objective things.” But perhaps Mr, Langdon-Davies 
was not writing as a scicntist, but only “in his private 
‘apacity.” 

Some of Mr. Langdon-Davies’ statements are astonish- 
ing. Thus, the suggestion in the paragraph on “ Natural 
Theology,” that to the theologian arguing in this sphere 
God is no more than a name for “ that which has not yet 
been found out,” and that, therefore, as science advances, 
so the theologian of necessity finds his conclusions left 
unsupported in the void, is not true to the facts of the 
best present-day thinking on these matters. Whatever 
may have been true in the past, theism to-day makes 
no attempt “to plant its God in the gaps between the 
explanatory achievements of natural science.” — Its 
argument takes a wider sweep, and affirms that if the 
whole breadth of knowledge and experience be con- 
sidered, then the theistic hypothesis forms the most 
intellectually irresistible explanation, not of the dark 
gaps, but of the whole area which has so far been illumined. 
If it talks about gaps at all, it is only to insist that scientists 
should play the game and not claim to know more than 
they really do. Modern theism, therefore, so far from 
fearing the advances of science, weleomes them, believing 
that the more the picture is completed, the more the 
truth of theism will appear. Mr. Langdon-Davies’ mis- 
understanding of the theistic position is summed up and 
made clear in the last sentence of the paragraph on 
‘** Natural Theology,” which runs thus: ‘* All that seems 
deducible from the Universe is that even if God exists, 
He does nothing and is therefore useless and unim- 
portant.” 

Well, of course, if you mean by God one who, by 
definition, only manifests Himself in a gap, that is to 
say, in what is unintelligible to science, the proposition 
may well be true. But if you define God, as any com- 
petent theologian would, as the Infinite Mind and Holy 
Purpose underlying all things, then it would appear that 
in producing this mighty, complex Universe, even though 
it be through an evolution of events which science can 
increasingly analyse and understand, He is doing a great 
deal that is both useful and important, as we should all 
quickly discover if, per impossibile, He went out of 
existence and everything collapsed into irrational chaos. 
In other words, the very intelligibility of the Universe, 
which Mr. Langdon-Davyies seems to use to show that the 
hypothesis of God is unnecessary, is all the time being 
used by the theist io show that such a hypothesis cannot 
be avoided ! 

Again, what is to be made of the statement that “ to 
the scientist all values are man-made” ? The context 
shows that what is meant is “ merely man-made.” But, 
we must ask, to what scientist or scientists is Mr. Langdon- 
Davies referring? It is possible to give a long list of 
competent scientists who do not believe this, but believe 
rather, that, taken in the whole context of human know- 
ledge and experience, values may legitimately be regarded 
as significant of the underlying meaning and purpose of 
the whole system of nature and history which has led up 


a, 


—————, 


to them. Doubtless Mr. Langdon-Davies would say 
that such scientists only entertain these beliefs “ jn their 
private capacity ’—i.e., when they are off-duty a 
scientists, but that would be such an obvious begging of 
the question that it would not be worth debate. The fag 
is that Mr. Langdon-Davies has accepted one theory of 
value from amongst several possible, and then affirmed that 
this is the theory of a non-existent being misleadingly 
called “ the scientist.” This same non-existent gentlema, 
appears again at the end of the same paragraph and in, 
somewhat unscientific rdle. For the assertion that a eg 
playing with a mouse, and other similar natural phen 
mena, make moral respect for the Creator impossible jy 
surely oddly superficial on the lips of a scientist. The 
whele purpose of science is to probe beneath the surfag 
appearances and contradictions in search of a deepe 
synthesis. The apparent cruelty of Nature, whilst jt 
raises a problem, has per se no more demonstrative for 
against theism than the apparent motion of the sy 
round the earth has against the findings of sola 
physies. 

The penultimate paragraph is the most astonishing of 
all. It appears to be one long suggestio falsi. Space 
forbids detailed treatment, but two things must be said 
The suggestion that the only Christian teaching about 
atonement, which a modern man need consider, can he 
expressed thus: “that an all-powerful and _all-good 
Creator had to have His Son murdered so as to make His 
created puppets one with Him”; and, again, the sug: 
gestion that there is no resting-place for the modem 
Christian between a Mediaeval or Reformation 
orthodoxy, and a vague belief in goodness hardly dis 
tinguishable from the sentiments of Confucius or Buddha, 
are both definitely false and suggest ignorance of the 


relevant literature both on the Continent and in this © 


country. And why, we may ask, is it so often regarded 
as a reproach to Christians that they reject the beliefs of 


former centuries, whereas in science such change is & 


hailed as a splendid advance ? 


In closing, Mr. Langdon-Davies says that ‘‘ religion 
aims at a picture of the Universe which shall be a fulfil. 
ment of the crude emotional urges of unchastened man.’ 
And again, the religious man’s “ God exists to indulge 
and satisfy his crude emotions.” He thus sponsors a 
cheap and popular theory of religion which no scientific. 
ally minded man could accept, for it so manifestly fail 
to cover all the facts. 
religion is worth discussing) God is quite plainly not 
merely “a refuge and strength,” but also “a consuming 
fire.” He impels men to endure great hardships ani 
sometimes appalling martyrdoms, 
went to the Cross, He may have been misguided and 
foolish, but it is difficult to see what ‘‘ crude emotional 
urges of unchastened man” He was satisfying. Really, 
Mr. Langdon-Davies is too facile. 


Turning to more general considerations, I would 


suggest that possibly Mr. Langdon-Davies’ views rest in § 


part on a failure to realize clearly two things. 


First, there is a failure to realize that in no sphere of 
thought, not even in natural science, is it possible to 
build a body of knowledge “ independent of the workings 
of the human mind.” Even in the most dispassionate 
laboratory investigations the mind contributes to its 
conclusions something not derived from the data before 
it. It selects, abstracts, for its own purposes, and it 
brings with it demands, postulates, @ priori notions ol 
various kinds, This is generally admitted by psycholo- 
gists, epistemologists, and even by natural scientists 
themselves, It follows, therefore, that it is not legitimate, 
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without going much more deeply than Mr. Langdon- 
Davies does, to contrast science and religion on the 
round that, whereas the former deals with objective 
things, the latter only deals in subjective fancies. There 
are pronounced subjective elements in both these 
approaches of the mind to its world, The task of know- 
ledge in every sphere, in science as well as in religion, is 
not to eliminate subjective elements, for that is for ever 
impossible, but to discriminate between those which 
merely hinder and those which seem to help in building 
up a view of the Universe which is coherent, comprehen. 
sive, and on the whole pragmatically justified. That in 
the religious approach to reality the contributions of 
the mind should be more numerous and more difficult 


© to evaluate than in the deliberately abstract and ana- 
> jytical approach of science does not show that there is 


not in that approach a valid apprehension of truth, of 
which a truly comprehensive view of the Universe must 
take account. Indeed, in view of the nature of the 
objects dealt with in religion, such a state of affairs 
should on the whole be expected, so that what Mr. 


4 Jangdon-Davies calls the polymorphism of Christian 


belief about God is not a reproach, but rather a tribute 
to the richness of the reality with which such belief is 
secking to deal. But, we may point out, there is also not 
lacking a polymorphism of scientific belief on quite a 


' number of scientific problems. 


Second, there is. perhaps a failure to give due weight 
to the fact that, whatever else is true of the Universe, it 
is certain that it has produced the human intelligence. 
The mistake many scientists unconsciously make is to 
regard themselves as spectators of the Universe instead 
of as constituent parts of it. And, surely, on any showing, 
they are not insignificant parts. The human mind is 
continuous with the Universe. An enormous number of 
coincidental conditions (not by any means to be subsumed 
under the simple formula of Natural Selection and Survival 
of the Fittest) have combined to produce it ; and behold, 
when produced, it can, through the co-operation of its 
subjective processes with external impressions, build up 
an ordered system of knowledge. Having been made 
intelligent, it finds the world intelligible. Now one 
annot argue immediately from this to a theistic con- 
clusion, but to say the least, the thought of an infinite 
mind, not without kinship to our own, underlying all 
things gives a not unreasonable account of so strange a 
fact. And if the thought of God reaches us also in other 
ways—in the intimacies of conscience and the inner life, 
in the singular beauty of created things—and if, further, it 
helps to give a practical mastery of life, then, I suggest, 
it is rational to accept it as true; certainly much more 
rational than Mr. Langdon-Davies’ rather scornful 
article suggests. Scientists should face the fact of their 
own science. 


The Week in Parliament 


N R, CHURCHILL has ever interested the British 
public. There is a quality in his work and a 
dramatic touch about his actions which combine to 
fascinate the Man in the Street. And the amazing 
vicissitudes of his career, and the courage with which he 
has faced them, make so vivid an appeal to the imagina- 
tion. “What a life! Stranger than fiction,’ comments 
suburbia, thanking God that its own life bears no resem- 
blance to it, but keenly anxious to know what has 
happened since last time. The gulf between Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Baldwin now widens and deepens with each day 
that passes. The former was received this week in 
Lancashire with tumultuous enthusiasm, thousands being 
turned away from his meetings; while concerning the 
latter Liverpool Conservatism is (even according to the 
Times) “ decidedly lukewarm.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Churchill’s Indian 
speech has been succeeded by Mr. Churchill’s ‘* boneless 
wonder” speech. This was a masterpiece of its kind. 
It began with a lucid and comprehensive survey—by far 
the best in the debate—of the rise of trade unionism in 
this country, so the logical conclusion was at once reached 
that after the unions became the basis of one of the great 
political parties in the State, some revision of their 
relationship to Parliament and the State was necessary. 

It ended, without any attempt at oratorical flight, in a 
description of an imaginary interview between the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Lloyd George, in which Mr. MacDonald 
assures the Liberal leader that although they have never 
been “ holiday friends,” dog don’t eat dog, and begs him 
to take this monstrous Bill upstairs and “ cut its dirty 
throat.”” The House—and particularly the Labour Party 
—was convulsed. Upon the merits of the various dis- 
putes which increasingly separate Mr. Churchill from the 
official Conservative hierarchy, the present writer would 
not venture to pronounce. (India is by no means the 
only rift in the lute.) The divergence is, however, the 
most important new factor since the resumption of the 
session, and must be noted by any observer of contem- 
porary politics. Sir Stafford Cripps, who followed Mr. 


Churchill, made a very good maiden speech, although his 
expressed opinion that the Bill would render the general 
strike of 1926 illegal caused some anxiety to his party 
leader. He has an easy conversational style, and will 
develop a good House of Commons manner. 

On Monday we came to the Representation of the 
People (No. 2) Bill, introduced by Mr. Clynes in a 
lamentable speech, opposed by Sir Samuel Hoare with 
frigid sarcasm, and somewhat unctuously hailed by 
Sir Herbert Samuel on behalf of the Liberal Party, to 
whom it appears to afford additional grounds for smug 
satisfaction. The second-reading debate continued on 
Tuesday. We had a clever, witty, and charming speech 
from Mr. Oliver Stanley. And an eloquent, humorous, 
and charming speech from Mr, Maxton. And I suppose 
we shall have lots more speeches of this kind—-only 
not quite so good—and a great deal of fun for days 
and weeks on end, while the unemployment insurance 
fund runs into debt at the rate of a million a week, 
and industry after industry sinks into lethargy and 
despair, and the whole structure of finance in this 
country rocks and sways... . 

Mr. Strachey touched reality in a brief and sardonic 
speech. “I feel,” he said, “that there is an unreal 
and ghostly procession of Measures passing in single 
file through this House. . .. Outside the slow sure 
frost of economic decay tightens its grip... . Is it 
any wonder that more and more our proceedings are 
disregarded in the country?” 

WAtTcuMAN. 
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Making Parliament Workable 


By Sir Norman ANGELL. 

JROPOSED reforms in our Parliamentary institutions 

usually aim at two objectives: First, to get in our 
Parliamentary representation a better register of the 
popular will by such devices as the Alternative Vote, or 
Proportional Representation, or House of Lords Reform ; 
and secondly, to relieve congestion of business in the 
House of Commons, both by reform of procedure and by 
‘devolution to other assemblies—Scottish and Welsh 
Parliaments. 

However desirable these objectives may be in them- 
selves, I suggest that, if achieved, they would leave most 
of our problems in democratic government unsolved ; 
that they do not touch the heart of the difficulty. 

What is that basic difliculty ? 

It is one which affects alike, not merely Parliament as 
a whole, but the organized political party, the Cabinet, 
the individual Member of Parliament and the voter. Let 
us begin with the voter. 

Mr. John Smith (or Mrs. Smith ; the women are coming 
to be more numerous than the men) worried about his 
job, or the decline of his business, or a round score of 
personal and domestic difficulties, is suddenly called upon 
to decide a multitude of complex, baffling, often highly 
technical problems which he has not time to examine, 
and concerning which he has, in existing circumstances, 
no possible means of judging rightly, except by accident. 
He has to decide, for instance, whether this country shall 
remain, in the particular circumstances of the world, Free 
Trade or go Protectionist. Economists who have studied 
the problem all their lives are not in agreement about it. 
That one subject might well absorb in its study ten years 
of a man’s active life. Our Mr. Smith aforesaid has to 
decide it in his spare time. And that is only the beginning 
of the question : should it be partial Free Trade—within 
the Empire—and Protection elsewhere, or Free Trade 
outright 2? That is much more complicated. For an 
opinion to be worth two straws a man should know a 
good deal about the physical and political make-up of the 
Empire on the one hand and the rest of the world on the 
other ; something of the politics of the various Dominions 
in order to judge of the chances of their abandoning their 
own Protection ; to what extent Preference would raise 
our own cost of manufacture ; how near to saturation 
point the markets of the Dominions have come, and 
literally hundreds of statistical political and economic 
facts of that character. And then he would only touch 
the fringe. The question alike of Protection and 
Preference bears upon the problem of international 
organization; the League; relations with America ; 
Disarmament ; Naval Policy ; the Gold Standard; the 
the Freedom of the Seas; the possibility of economic 
understanding in Europe ; the Tariff Truce ; the United 
States of Europe ; the relations with France ; Sanctions ; 
Reparations ; the American Debts; the relations with 
Russia; the possible danger from world revolution ; 
the problems of India : whether, as some declare so cat- 
egorically, the granting of Dominion status means the 
development of chaos, great losses, enormous future 
burdens, or not; whether the Government has moved 
too slowly or too quickly ; whether all repression ought 
to cease and all political prisoners to be released; all 
demands, including the right of immediate secession, to 
be granted or not. 

But that is just one group of questions that he has to 
answer, and in one sense the least difficult, because there 
is a certain relationship between them. In the domestic 
sphere it is much more difficult to find broad general prin- 
ciples as guides. The questions range from the taxation 


—$_— 


of site values to claims of Roman Catholics for aSsistane 
to their schools ; from infinitely complicated Coal Mine 
Acts and all the conflict of views thereon to the ti 
traffic regulations; from the Charing Cross Bridg 
scheme to Trade Union rights ; from the tariff on dy. 
stuffs to Prayer Book reform; from the Agricultury 
Marketing Bill to insanity as grounds for divorce > fron 
new old age pensions to regulations for the sale of cheese: 
from Bills dealing with rabbits to the increase of th 
fiduciary currency ; from the registration of archite 
to the formation of Consumer’s Councils; from temperang 
to the humane slaughter of animals ;_ from musical copy. 
right to capital punishment ; from workmen’s compen. 
sation to the regulation of advertisements ;  vivisectiop: 
admission of the press to the meetings of local authorities 
committees. ... 

Any one of these problems may have infinite ray). 
fications. Constituencies will sometimes put one detail 
above all the other problems whatsoever ; a Parliamentary 
candidate, that is, may find that the attitude he take, 
say, on building grants to Catholic Schools, or the sale ¢j 
beer in workmen’s clubs, will outweigh any question ¢ 
war or peace, unemployment, India, or any other questio, 
whatsoever. 

The voter’s problem is thus also the candidate’s, ay 
the Member's. The questionnaires which a candidat; 
is asked to sign at clection time contain literal 
thousands of questions covering ground such as thy 
just indicated. He knows, if he has thought abo 
these things at all, that none of these problems is simple; 
that to commit himself beforchand to a course of actioy 
irrespective of circumstances which w>y arise later may 
be to commit himself to unwise and unjust action. Ye 
the protagonists of a given point of view, usually so voed 
at elections, have no such doubts (their certitude is usually, 
of course, in inverse ratio to their knowledge), and they 
regard the candidate's efforts to keep his hands free « 
a politician’s dodging of issues. 

So in the House of Commons. A Member finds thai 
he has to give decisions on a multitude of questions whiel | 
it is a physical impossibility, by existing machinery, fo 
him adequately to examine. 

What is.the first need revealed by this situation! 
To get a mechanically perfect register of what the Johi 
and Jane Smiths of the world actually now think abou 
these things? Even if those opinions are a_hopeles 
jumble of misunderstood catchwords, prejudices, il 
digested “slogans,” fallacies, illusions ? I suggest that w 
shall not save Democracy by concentrating attentio 
upon the means by which error and fallacy can b 
infallibly translated into public policy ; that the fir 
job is not to find out with mechanical exactness whi 
the people think, but to place them in such relation ti 
the problems which confront them that what they thin 
has some chance of being right ; that the decisions the 
come to may be as likely as possible to be true decision. 

As things are, even if by some miracle it were possibl 
for the voter to decide right on this multitude of problens 
he could not carry the decision into Parliamentall 
effect: Candidate A. may represent his views of foreigi 
policy but not on unemployment or temperance 0 
social problems ; while it may be the other way rout) 
with candidate B. or C. The voter will be misrepre } 
sented whichever way he votes. \ 

Geographical devolution as commonly — proposed~| 
separate Parliaments for Scotland, Wales, &c., woul! | 
not help much either the voter, the candidate, or the? 
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Member. It is just as difficult to decide question) 
relating to divorce, capital punishment, vivisectio, | 
fiduciary currency, family allowances, single tax, whether F 
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you are deciding for a hundred square miles or a hundred 
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thousand square miles: the difliculty of decision is not 


ocographical. The United States has forty-eight different 
‘ivorce laws-—one for each State. It does not make the 


divorce problem simpler: it makes it more diflicult. 

It is indeed the geographical obsession mainly which 
has landed us in our difficulty. We conceive a Par- 
jiamentary representative as standing for an area, with 
the result that, though we have six hundred and fifteen 
Members of Parliament (far too many ever to make a 
deliberative Assembly), no single Englishman can be 
said to be truly represented by any one of the six hundred 
and fifteen. What we need is the efficient representation 
of interests, policies, opinions. The miners or the railway 
men or the farmers or brewers or Prohibitionists or 
League of Nations men or militarists need to have their 
respective points of vicw adequately presented. Any 
one of these interests or views could be better presented 
by one representative who really knows the case than by 
twenty or thirty who do not. The devolution or sub- 
division should therefore be along the lines not of 
geographical area but of subject, of interest. If we 
are to have several Parliaments in Britain, then divide 
the tasks, not the areas, between them: one to deal 
with Foreign and Imperial policies, another with industrial 
and economic policies and so forth. And these Par- 
liaments, employing some adaptation of the committee 
system common in local government, should, when 
sitting as a whole, adapt something of the technique of 
a court of law: sit as a jury hearing the issues presented 
by experts. 

Within the space available here it is not possible to 
do more than state the problem, with the barest hint of 
the lines of its solution. But to realize what the problem 
is really is the first step to grappling with it at all. 


How Did Andrée Die? 


By VinisaLMuR STEFANSSON. 
_ death of Andrée and his companions is a mystery 
story whose authors died before the final chapters 
were written. I submit here a tentative draft of the 
missing chapters and offer a solution of the final problem, 

The tragedy must have come soon after the landing. 
The diary entrics are few and there is no material help 
from them. We therefore turn to the evidence on 
White Island. 

When Dr. Gunnar Horn’s expedition discovered the 
Andrée remains on White Island, they found them 
remarkably preserved, although not so miraculously 
as the newspapers said in the first accounts. This 
preservation of diaries, shreds of flesh, the remains of 
food, and other normally perishable things was due to 
Andrée’s European propensity for making a camp in 
shelter, where the lee accumulates huge snowdrifts that 
become deep in the autumn and last far into the summer. 
The remains were well preserved after thirty-three 
years, 

Plenty of food shows that hunger was not the cause 
of death; there was plenty of fresh meat, so scurvy 
Was not the cause. There was driftwood, so that Andrée 
could have built a house more easily than Nansen did 
in the same neighbourhood two years before. Nansen 
had had to burn animal fat for fuel, as he had neither 
driftwood nor kerosene; Andrée possessed both, and 
Iiis blue flame stove for the petrol was 
found by Hora to be still in good working condition. 
The cheerful tone of the Andrée and Strindberg diaries 
seems to have been justified. But death came instead, 
and with it mysteries that cloud our view. 

We sce plainly that Strindberg died before the other 


grease besides. 


two, for his body had been buried. It may have been 
simple illness in his case, for people die of normal causes 
in the Arctic no Jess than in the tropic or temperate 
zones. It may have been a fall over a cliff in hunting 
or the accidental discharge of a gun. Just possibly 
it could have been the attack of a polar bear. 

Everything goes to show that Andrée and Fraenkel 
died together, or at least that one of them died when 
the other was too weak to care for his body. Apart 
from some depredations by bears, everything about 
this double tragedy was therefore found in that condition 
which a police officer desires when he wants to solve 
by a study of clues the problem of a death that has no 
living witness. 

When the two men died they were lightly clad. 
Committed to the traditional view that every death in 
the Arctic must be cither from starvation or from cold, 
and deprived of the starvation theory by the abundanc: 
of every variety of food, the discoverers ignored the 
three kinds of fuel (the fat of animals, the scattered 
driftwood, the kerosene in the blue flame stove) and 
misinterpreting the light clothing of Andrée and Fraenkel 
they concluded that: ‘ They died in their sleep! The 
cold finished them.” 

There was a sleeping bag on the tent floor but the 
inadequately clad men had not died in it. Yet they 
are said to have frozen to death in their sleep ! 

In many European countries the favourite method of 
suicide is with carbon monoxide generated by charcoal 
braziers. When a chemist decides on suicide deliberately, 
rather than under a sudden stress, he commonly uses 
monoxide. A notable proportion of all deaths that are 
connected with automobiles is from poisoning in garages 
when motors are running. 

Last summer in England, when the Andrée story 
appeared in the newspapers, one of the veterans of 
Polar exploration who lives there said that there was no 
Polar expedition of the last thirty or forty years which 
had not had one or more narrow escapes from death by 
carbon monoxide. 

A case occurred on Admiral Byrd’s expedition in the 
Antarctic last year. A similar incident in the Arctic 
occurred during an expedition of mine twenty years ago. 
Anderson and Tanaumirk were sitting on a three-foot- 
high bed platform in a deserted Eskimo snowhouse on 
Coronation Gulf. Natkusiak was sitting lower, I higher. 
I was cooking with a blue flame kerosene stove and 
listening to a story which Tanaumirk was relating with 
much pantomime. Suddenly he threw himself backward. 
I thought the gesture was part of the story, but, when 
he lay still, I said to Dr. Anderson, “ See what is the 
matter with Tanaumirk.” When he turned half around 
to look, he fell unconscious, face downward on top of 
the Eskimo. Fortunately I guessed that our trouble was 
monoxide and with half a turn of the wrist I released 
the pressure on the stove and the flame went out. 

Then I told Natkusiak to break away a snow block 
which he had ineautiously (and against my orders) 
placed so as to close the door. In breaking this block 
he partly collapsed, but was able to crawl outdoors on 
hands and knees. 

I first considered trying to drag out our two unconscious 
companions, but had strength only for pulling Anderson 
off Tanaumirk and turning him on his back. Then I 
crawled out after Natkusiak, trusting that the fresh air 
would be coming in through the door fast enough to 
give them a chance of recovery. 

Outside, Natkusiak and I were in some danger of 
freezing, for the temperature was about forty degrees 
below zcro and our vitality was probably lowered by 
the partial poisoning. 
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In about fifteen minutes Dr. Anderson came crawling 
out and Tanaumirk soon after. By that time I had 
strength to get back into the house for the sleeping bags. 
A little later we were all indoors again and cooking our 
food, this time with plenty of ventilation. The last of 
us to recover from the monoxide felt well by the 
following evening. 

As we discussed these events carefully afterwards, we 
could not think of any symptoms that gave hint of the 
poisoning except that one or two of us thought we had 
felt something like a pressure on our temples just before 
the collapse. There was no odour, neither was there 
interference with the burning of the flame. 

Now, Andrée and Fraenkel’s tent was nearly air-tight, 
for it was made of balloon silk and it had a floor that 
was sewn to it in one piece. The tent stood in a lee. 
In the first storm of the year the air-tightness of the 
tent was increased by a blanketing of softly falling snow. 
One of the men was cooking when the other fainted. 
The cook then released the pressure so that the stove 
went out, just as I had done on Coronation Gulf. We 
know he did that because the stove was discovered 
half filled with kerosene. Then he fainted, too, before 
he was able to make a hole in the tent for ventilation. 

This solution, the only one so far proposed that fits 
and explains all the facts, also has other arguments in 
its favour. 

The first is that it leaves Andrée without heavy 
responsibility in the immediate cause of the tragedy. 
Nansen had been the pioneer in using a blue flame 
kerosene stove and Andrée was only the second. He 
did not therefore have those warnings to guide him 
which we later travellers had, and was less to blame than 
we have been. The second is that no death is more 
wholly devoid of warning. And a third argument is 
that if we adopt this explanation we do not have to 
eriticize Andrée, as the Norwegian discoverers of his 
camp and the Swedish editors of his book have done, 
for dressing himself and his men inadequately. 

The reason why the bodies were found insufficiently 
clad for outdoors was that Andrée and Fraenkel died 
warm indoors. Similarly the reason why they were not 
found in their sleeping bag was that they were overcome 
by carbon monoxide as they sat cooking a meal. 


The Brontés 
By E. F. Benson. 
es is odd to reflect that, for eighteen months during the 


years 1846 and 1847, Wuthering Heights was going 
the rounds of publishing houses and being invariably re- 


turned to its author with “two hard, hopeless lines ” of 


curt refusal, untempered by any hint of appreciation or 
encouragement. 

With it on its fruitless treadmill laboured The Pro- 
fessor, by Charlotte Bronté and Agnes Grey, by Anne 
Bronté. Eventually, in the summer of 1847, Wuthering 
Heights and Agnes Grey were accepted ‘on terms some- 
what impoverishing to the authors”; but The Professor 
was still homeless. Once more, “as a forlorn hope,” 
Charlotte sent it to Messrs. Smith and Elder, and this time, 
though it met with yet another refusal, a kindly letter 
accompanied its return, intimating that the publisher 
would be pleased to see a longer tale by the same hand. 
Already one was nearing completion, and within a few 
weeks Jane Eyre was scnt to them, and it was published in 
October of the same year before the appearance of 
Wuthering Heights. 'The critics found little to say about 
it: it was an odd, a puzzling book, and they were cautious. 
It was safer to be slightly superior and to pick a few 
obvious holes. But the public took it up warmly; it was 
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in strong demand at the libraries, and certain notatj and (a 
folk, among whom was Mr. W. M. Thackeray, Wey - and r 
enthusiastic about it. Very soon the flame of curiosity I real lit 
about Currer Bell flared high. Nobody knew whether he and & 
was a man or a woman. Messrs. Smith and Elder cou Emily 
not enlighten them. A bold, unsexed female wags con of gel 
sidered the most likely. > Charl 
In December, 1847, when Jane Eyre was the mg) and Ic 
talked-of book of the season, Wuthering Heights and to he 
Agnes Grey came out together, an eagle and a homed neithe 
little fowl sharing the same cage. Neither story attrac} 5" lo 
for its own sake any interest at all: critics and pubjf ) ‘ 
alike were as blind to the terrible splendour of the royyf_ ‘***" 
bird as the numerous publishers who had refused to hate 3 traitu 
it. But everyone was now agog about Currer Bel) Maris 
book, and when these two stories by Ellis and Acton BaP of It, 
appeared, discerning critics instantly perceived that thy) 2 
were all by the same hand. Wuthering Heights aj) "* 
Agnes Grey were earlier works by the author of Jane By, f life ; 
An abyss of confusion opened. Jane Eyre had hyip He" 
a great success in America, and Smith and Elder hy (thou 
promised to a certain publisher there the next wor deme 
by Currer Bell. But so certain was the publisher she ¢ 
Wuthering Heights that his book was by Currer Bell that}; The f 
had promised the next to somebody else. News of thi 
penetrated to a small parsonage in Yorkshire, and thr 
young women were much concerned about it. The 
settled that the matter must be cleared up, and twodf [Tra 
them at once started for London to prove their separt 
individualities, while Emily remained at her housewo A! 
at Haworth. Hence the immortal scene when Charloti— + 
put into Mr. Smith’s hand the letter he had written ti In 
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Currer Bell. glanc 

There emerges the critical point as to how anybody whi Wi 
had read Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey could possibly of se 
have imagined that either of them was by the author = W 
Jane Eyre. For Charlotte Bronté never would hay} devo 
written Agnes Grey, but, far more emphatically, she neve W 
could have written Wuthering Heights: a greater gil) ‘lust 
yawns between her own noble work and that of Emily: i 
than the more passable chasm between it and Anneif Worl 
But strange though it appears that any outside criti, He 
however unintelligent, could have thought that Wutheri| «be. 
Heights was an carlier and a cruder work of her’s, is th) "hy" 
fact that she herself never saw how utterly outside he) T! 


powers such a creation was. For when, two years aftep not 
Emily’s death, a new edition of Wuthering Height s whic 
appeared, she wrote a notice and a preface to it, dp A 
love and loyalty to the memory of her sister, but seckin)— have 
to defend the defects of one of the greatest books thf rich 
world possesses. She felt, but with horror, the stupendous}. Witl 
force of it: the book seemed to her scarcely human: shi [D 
wondered if it could be right to create such an “unry 1/708 
deemed ” character as Heathcliff. She told the worll = 
that, had her sister lived “ her mind would have attaine|_ 

a mellower ripeness and sunnier bloom .. . . but on that © 
mind time and experience alone could work: to the ir) 
fluence of other intellects it was not amenable.” Tender! 3 

she searches for saving graces in the story. She find: 
“benevolence and homely fidelity” in Nellie Dean:y 
“constancy and tenderness” in Edgar Linton. Mos T 
astonishing of all, she finds in the elder Catherine “an I 
honesty and a beauty in the midst of perverted passidl : 









and passionate perversity.” rie 

Now all this was inspired by a burning devotion to heF inch 
sister’s memory, but the crities who thought that WutheT ha 
ing Heights was an immature work of her own did nO q give 
misunderstand it more completely than she, and th thei 
recognition of this throws a new light on that unitey nas 
and yet so sundered gathering of sisters in Haworth Parh ve 






sonage. There was Anne, sweet and pious and lovable, 
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and (as those who will take the pains to read Agnes Grey A few of those dinner-parties-on-paper have left a most 
Otabh Sand The Tenant of Wildfell Hali will confess) without any — vivid and pleasurable impression upon me, for the guests 


Wee real literary gift ; there was Charlotte, of immense talent 


Ost and author of masterpieces; and finally there was 

eT she > Emily, utterly aloof from them both in the dark pavilions 

ee ; of cenius. In words incomparably simple and moving 
‘ fo] 


ES charlotte describes how “with an anguish of wonder 


© and love” she saw the ruthlessness of Emily with regard 





be: > to her own physical sufferings; how she would admit 
te ‘ neither sympathy nor succour from those whom most 

a she loved, but even more unintelligible to Charlotte than 
_ | her sister’s personality was her sister’s work. The 

ie : strength of her own books was her vivid power of por- 

hate F. traiture : the curate, the staff at Cowan Bridge, her sister 

Bell ~ Maria, Emily herself as Shirley Keeldar are all instances 

Bap of it, and her very skill prevented her from seeing that 
ther fe Emily’s genius was of a perfectly different order from her 
ayy OD ereat talents. For Emily never, as we say, drew from 

Em © life; she distilled the raw essence of humanity, and her 
hay Heatheliff and her Catherine are not of flesh and blood 

ee (though necessarily she represents them as such) but are 

wor elemental forces, wild and untamable spirits about whom 

er she casts, merely as a cloak, the raiment of mortality. 

ath The failure to grasp that was Charlotte’s critical error. 

this 

oF A Glance 

The: By Raprypranatn TAGORE. 

00 [Translated from the original Bengali by Bhabani 

arab Bhattacharya.| 

work A" the moment of parting, she turned her face slightly 

lot: 4% and gave me her last glance. 

n ti In the immense world where shall I keep that single 

glance ? 

wh Where is the place that is beyond the silent foot-steps 

iby of seconds, minutes and hours ? 

rot. Will this glance be lost in the gloom of night that 

hav’ devours all the gold of autumn clouds ? 

evep Will it be washed away by the rains that carry off the 
gu dust of nagheshar flowers ? 

ily’ How can it live amid the thousand distractions of the 
as world—its vanity and its sufferings ? 

tie Her sudden glance wandered over to me ignoring all 


ring else. I shall weave it in my songs, I shall bind it in my 
th> rhymes. Ishail keep it in the Paradise of Beauty. 

het The might of the crown and the wealth of the rich do 
ftef not live. But does not a tear-drop contain that nectar 
gif Which can keep a momentary glance alive for ever ? 

dp Atune of my songs murmurs in my bosom: ‘ Let me 
kiwp have it. I touch not the kingly crown nor the gold of the 
thf rich; but trifles like that glance are my sole treasure. 
lof With them I make a garland for Eternity.” 

she [During the ensuing weeks we shall publish a series of these 
me} r0se poems by Dr. Tagore, now translated into English for the 
Jitst time. — ip. Spectator.] 


ha Delightful Dinner Parties and 
Hatters’ Teas 
nt Report of the Competition 


an; ‘ 

By Crecinia TowNsenpD. 

0s ‘ ; P 

“ T is not all of us who know how to give a good dinner 
a party—not even in imagination, not even though we 


- mix in the best society in literature, where, of course, our 
hele invitations are commands. Indeed, at the moment I am 
| inclined to think that this kind of thing is somewhat rare, 
,) having just attended (in spirit) something like 170 dinners 
é q given by those whose choice of guests was limited only by 
td 4 their fancy and by the number six, a number small 
arg ChOUgh to make all conversation general and some sugges- 
ble tion of its subject desirable. 





have been well chosen out of every country and epoch. 
They have either been brought together by mutual 
sympathy, or dexterously held together by common 
experience ; romantic, humorous, or grim. How exciting, 
for instance, to meet the Red Queen, Charles I, Cromwell 
and Henry VIII (the historic characters as they appear 
in specific books), and hear them talking of “* The Divine 
Right of Kings”! Another host has asked Gulliver and 
Robinson Crusoe and Long John Silver, and some more 
adventurers. For a moment we wonder how the talk is 
to be begun. No sooner do we hear the witty suggestion 
of *“ Cook’s Tours ” than we realize that no topic could so 
well serve to bring out their different individualities, and 
no men do more justice to so wide a subject. 

Again, what a breathless moment when Sherlock 
Holmes and Raffles, Inspector Bucket, Philip Trent, Dupin 
and Father Brown get their heads together and begin 
in all earnestness to think out the question of ‘* Who 
put the dope in the Baby’s doughnut?” (I should 
put the inventive competitor responsible for this party, 
H. S. Mansfield, 9 Montrose Terrace, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
second in order of merit.) 

It is hardly less thrilling to hear the experiences of 
Robinson Crusoe, Alan Breck, Gulliver and Salvation Yeo 
on “‘ Tight Corners.” But homely company may have for 
the reader more attraction. Could anything be of greater 
domestic interest than to hear what Bishop Proudie 
and Mrs. Jellaby’s husband, Katherine the Shrew, Mrs. 
Poyser, Don Quixote and Betsy Trotwood think generally 
or collectively when asked: ‘“* Have men or women the 
most to put up with?” (This entry, by Miss Beit, 
Noverings, Bosbury, Ledbury, I would put third.) 

Now these Select Dinners upon which I have been 
hastily trying to throw broken lights have not been 
chosen for mention at random. They are, so to speak, 
the pick of the imaginary season. I want now to say 
a few words about some other little reunions, out of which 
I have had great fun, but which, for purposes of contra- 
distinction, I would designate “* Hatters’ Teas.” Rightly 
speaking, or socially speaking, they are not “ Dinners ” 
at all. Why the guests were brought together none 
ean know but those who issued the invitations. Why 
should Sir Roger de Coverley and Sam Weller meet at a 
party where they are expected to air their views on 
** vivisection ” ? Who would want to hear Sairey Gamp, 
Man Friday and Captain Cuttle defending the economic 
policy of the Government ? It makes us sad to think that 
Fanny Price (who so greatly looks forward to dinner 
parties and goes to so few) should find herself near to 
Sam Weller at the festive board. Can her would-be hosts 
know Fanny, or realize how easily dear Fanny cries ? 
Sairey Gamp and Jos Sedley are just such another pair 
of incompatibles. Mrs. Proudie and Mr. Woodhouse 
might be rather fun together when “ ailments” were 
being discussed. Though a weak man, Mr. Woodhouse 
would be sure to keep to the material point, however 
importunately the Bishop’s lady might direct his attention 
to his soul. How did anyone ever think of King Arthur 
and Mr. Pickwick in connexion with one another, and why 
in the name of nightmare should Elizabeth Bennett join 
them in a few remarks about New Year resolutions ? 
But let us get to business, Which is the best among all 
these competitors ? To my mind the prize should go to 
Mrs. Mary E. Ballantyne, The Forum Club, 6 Grosvenor 
Place ; she would ask Becky Sharpe, Elizabeth Bennett 
and Shirley—Roy Richmond, Arthur Pendennis and 
Mrs. Pickwick. Topic of conversation—* Their Creators.” 

Taking into consideration not only the subject of dis- 
cussion, so witty, so suggestive, so perfectly appropriate 
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to the fantastic matter in hand, but also the composition 
of the dinner party, we think she carries off the palm. 

A few among the competitors have sent in what 
might be called little essays instead of mere suggestions. 
Among these Miss Lettice Milne Rae’s is very pleasing. 
It is a gracefully-conceived little piece, but since the great 
majority of the competitors have understood their task 
differently she must be merely regarded as succeeding 
where she did not compete. 


Music 


[STRAVINSKY AGAIN.] 
Tne Stravinsky Concert given by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation last week was an enlightening event. It revealed 
quite clearly that there are still large numbers of concert- 
goers in London who believe that to be in the Stravinsky 
following is to be in the very latest of movements. They 
gave themselves away in the varying degrees of enthusiasm 
which they expressed during the evening. 

To the Mavre Overture the reaction was lukewarm. The 
Pianoforte Concerto, in which the composer was _ soloist, 
was given a slightly better reception. Apollo-Musagetes 
was well received, but it was Le Sacré du Printemps 
which caused the sensation. This audience, it seemed, was 
unaware that since Le Sacré shook our little world over 
seventeen years ago, Stravinsky has pitched his tent on 
neo-classical ground. The Pianoforte Concerto was one of 
the earliest results of this new settlement. An audience 
that really knew what it was to be in the movement would 
have made this work and Apollo-Musagetes the climax of 
the concert. It is the old story. The snobs of the London 
world of music are not merely snobs, They are also unin- 
telligent, and undiscriminating. 

This neo-classical phase in Stravinsky's career has caused 
his apologists a great deal of trouble. How are works like 
The Soldier's Tale and The Fire Bird and again, Oedipus Rex 
and Les Noces to be reconciled ? Is there a relation between 
the two phases ? Is the second to be regarded as a develop- 
ment or a contradiction of the first ? Any attempted answer 
to these questions is welcome so long as it is salted with a 
grain of common sense. But there are too many examples 
of the other sort of answer. In the opinion of many critics, 
this period during which Stravinsky is stifling ‘ expression ” 
as being not only an unnecessary but an abhorrent quality, 
is an arid patch in his career. Those who attempt to deny 
this do so merely by throwing out a smoke-sereen of verbosity. 

In one work Stravinsky, they tell us, left out the violins 
because of their dangerous tendency to over-expression. 
That is a typical example of Stravinskyan apology. It is 
in the same category as Schénberg’s * transvaluation of all 
values.” It explains nothing whatever. 

We have every right to mistrust these neo-classical phases 
in mercurial careers, especially when they are advertised, 
Not long ago Milhaud announced a similar phase in the 
development of the group to which he belonged. ‘‘ One of 
the purposes of the young French composers,” he wrote, 
‘is to preserve the older and more perfect musical forms. 
We are adding to the old harmonies. We are expanding 
the old forms. But we are not striving to do away with 
the established order of things.” 

On every side this tiresome note of self-justitication is 
heard. Every day the discovery is made that there is nothing 
new under the sun. The use of parallel fourths and fifths 
by contemporary French and Russian composers is found 
to embody the same principle as the mediaeval organum. 
Waegnerian chromaticism, we are told, was foreshadowed 
by the adventurous madrigalists of early seventeenth century 
lialy. Pierrot Lunaire is compared with the French motets 
of the thirteenth century. ‘ False relations’? abound not 
only in Hindemith, but also in ancient Armenian church 
music. Even the quarter-tone system was experimented 
with bya sixteenth century Roman priest. But whereas these 
earlier pioneers developed the art without self-consciousness, 
contemporary composers, with a few isolated exceptions 
(Delius and Sibelius, as examples) impede or destroy their 
creative impulse by continually seeking theories to justify 
themselves in the eyes of the public, 


se 


= ——$—$——— 


Stravinsky and his followers have always erred jp thi 
direction. They continue to do so. They are wroy, , 
assume that Stravinsky’s achievement is already to be fixed 
as a positive and known quantity. Doubtless we are entitle 
to place Le Sacré and Oedipus Rex as the highest peaks 


the composer’s attainment up till now. And perhaps the ie 


. — - 


Mass which he is now contemplating will prove to be a thin 


and even higher peak. In any case it will be necessary {) 


wait for this third culmination before we can justly appraig 


the nature of his quest. Basu Maine, 


la e 
The Use of it All 
THE QUESTION 
Wuar is the use of it all, 
This chaos called life ? 
These age-old years, these age-old tears, 
This blind desire and strife ? 
This desperate striving to forget ourselves, 
This aching to be free, 
Is it a dance, or a game of chance, 
Or just insatiability ? 
What is the use of it all, 
These lips, these flowers ? 
These dew-dimmed eyes, these star-kissed skies, 
This wine, these music-mad hours ? 
Klowers die, hearts bleed, and eyelids close, 
The birds still sing ! 
Over lost dreams the white moon gleams, 
And Summer and Autumn must follow the Spring! 


What is the use of it all, 
This cycle of days and nights, 
This crying in pain, this seeking in vain, 
This endless whirl of lights ? 
THE ANSWER 
This is the use of it all, 





This suffering of thine, 

This endless desire, this cleansing through fire, 
This cleaving fight with time ; 

This desperate striving to find thyself, 
This fever to be free, 

In spite of the wine, this thirsting of thine, 
Thy soul’s insatiability ; 

This is the use of it all, 
Thy spirit’s strife, 

Thy human tears that burn through the years 
And wash out the sorrows of life : 


With hungry hands, and haunted eyes, 
And dreams that are gone, 
Thy sinking in pain, to rise up again, 
Pure as the dream-white flowers of dawn ; 
When starved in the mire thy heart 
Shall awaken to call, 
Out of thy cries beauty shall rise : 
This is the use of it all. 
Mumtaz JANAN Suan Nawaz 
London, October-November, 1930. 
|. Miss Shah Nawaz, the young granddaughter of Sir Mul: 
ammad Shafi, wrote this poem this winter when she was ii 


England for the first time with her parents who were delegates ti 


the Conference.—Ed. ** Speciator.”’ | 





Next Week 


A CARICATURE: by “ Max” of Mr. H. G. WELIs. 

Tut NoTiIon OF StrvivaL: by Sir Oniver Lopce. 

Tur Art or Max Berrsonum: by Low, of the 
Evening Standard. 

Wantrep—A New Rerorm Bit: by Mrs. Sipney 
WEBB. 

AGRICULTURE: by CurisropHEeR TURNOR. 

A BALLADE: by J. C. SQuire. 

Reviews by Hucin Wareote, MArGarer Cor, 
J. W. N. Sutitivan, Henry W. NEvINSON and 
Proressor Dover WILSON. 
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Country Life 


\ TREELESS LANDSCAPE. 
: The following letter reaches me from a resident on the 
edge of Stratford-on-Avon :— 

“ Yesterday the crime was perpetrated which you foreshadowed 
in a recent contribution to the Spectator. There was a big sale of 
timber at Leamington, at which were sold all the trees which had 
any timber value along the ridge from the War Memorial eastward. 
There were also sold all the elms which had made the lane to the 
Warwick road a fine avenue. The farmer on the other side of 
the road had already felled his trees. The road will run in future 
over bare open fields. Several other local farmers joined in the 
sale, and the destruction will be widespread. I have it on the 
authority of an experienced timber merchant that a very large 
proportion of the trees are scarcely worth cutting for their timber 
value, while for their effect in the landscape their loss is deplorable. 
No tract of English country will suffer more from this wholesale 
slaughter than the Midlands. We have no ‘natural features,’ our 
sky-lines and our vistas owe nothing to the lie of the land. Stripped 
to the surface, Shakespeare's England is a featureless land of 
muddy undulations. But it has a faculty of taking light and 
shade, and as the modistes say, it ‘ pays for dressing.’ The colour 
and the outline, the light and shade, are all the gift of the great 
trees and hedgerows. The farmer owner is felling the one and 
allowing the other to fall into a ruin of dead sticks. Incongruous 
houses in an old town, petrol pumps, and ribbon development 
But this wholesale destruction 
of trees goes far beyond them in its universality and its effect. 
[t will change the face of England unless a remedy can be found. 
We want something like the Wild Bird Protection Acts.” 


It will be remembered that when the Trevelyan estate on 





in| 


the edges of Stratford-on-Avon was sold to a group of land 
“ developers *°—with apolgies for the word—the value of the 
timber was especially emphasized in the sequent sale. The 
part of the property next to Stratford was saved by the 
energy and generosity of Mr. Flower, after the first sale. 
What has happened to the rest the above letter will make 
clear, The pity is that all could have been saved by the aid 
ofa better public spirit in the first instance. 
2 * * * 
Tur Crose Srason. 
of the close season, 
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Even sportsmen may enjoy the arrival 
which begins just one day later than the 
for the first of February is not close but 
well to correct the little mistake, if only as an excuse for a 
general revision. During last season I saw a leveret, small but 
capable of a fair turn of speed, on February 17th, doubtless 
an extraordinarily early date; but in every year hares are 
hunted later than a regard for the sanctities of Nature permit. 
Duck are among the earliest of all nesters, and in an open 
season such as this, partridges—the ideal parents among birds 
—always pair well before the end of January. Three weeks 
of shooting in January should be enough in any year; and 
both hounds and harriers carry on their sport too far into the 
spring. After all, it is a happy accident for the engrooved 
sportsman that both coarse fishing and, here and there, salmon 
fishing become legal as shooting grows out of date. 

* * * 

Some aspects of the artificiality—perhaps the necessary 
artificiality of modern sport as practised in a crowded 
country, may astonish even the accustomed observer. A 
fisherman said to me the other day that he did not regard it 
asa drawback to a particular stream that the fish would not 
breed there. He and his syndicate were perfectly ready to 
pull out only the fish they put in; and not to be bothered 
with small fry which were more trouble than they were worth. 
Similarly, some members of shooting syndicates are quite con- 
tent to stock their coverts exclusively with tame birds. They, 
like the fisherman, are ready to “ put down” all the birds 
they shoot. I know of two shoots, not very far removed, 
Where 15,000 birds and 12,000 birds were bred last year. 
Some of the results are curious. Sportsmen are apt care- 
fully to compare the number shot with the number reared ; 
and if the comparative sum is not satisfactory the fox is 
often judged guilty of causing the deficit, and so the cam- 
paign against the less harmless vermin is accentuated. 

* * * * 


law-giver intended, 
open. It would be 


* 


Litttr, Derr, 

One the most charming additions to the Regent's Park 
Zoo is of the little Pudu deer, which is rather less large than 
4 fox. Now another deer, the Muntjack, which is not much 


| bigger than a fox, is steadily spreading its range about 








England, from its birthplace in Woburn Park. If we are 


to admit naturalization at 
mammals, which are easily 
evasive and prolific breeders 


all it is safer to enlarge such 
kept within limits, than such 
as the little owl or grey squirrel. 
When the Red Deer became a forester’s and farmer’s menace 
in New Zealand the cure was almost immediate. But a 
permit should—as it seems to me—be necessary for the 
letting loose of any alien. On the Continent, especially 
Austria and its confines, the Musk-rat—one of the most 
valuable of fur-bearing animals—has proved a danger to 
vanals and other waterworks owing to its genius for burrowing. 
You never can tell—with plant, insect, mammal or bird 
how they will react to new conditions and no one should 
be allowed to make “ the vile experiment ” on his own sole 
authority, even if he possess the knowledge of a Lord Lilford 
or a Duke or Duchess of Bedford. 

* % * 
More SInver Foxes. 

The alien of the moment in many parts of the world is 
undoubtedly the silver fox, which seems to be peculiarly well 
suited to the British climate from Dartmoor to Sutherland- 
shire. Canada is still its headquarters. Fox shows are to 
be annual events, like our foxhound shows; and it is said 
that the export for the year to Germany alone was 1,000 
foxes, worth sometimes over £100 apiece. May I suggest 
to the authorities of the Peterborough show, who have made 
their charming ground the most famous foxhound meet in 
the world, that they should organize a fox show ? A beginning 
in the fashion was made by a private exhibitor at the Norwich 
Fat Stock Show and proved popular. The huge prices given 
for the foxes are, of course, for breeding, not for pelts. It has 
still, perhaps, to be proved how the coats of foxes bred in 
warmer places will compare in quality with those that have 
kept out northern frosts. 

% % 


* 


A New Biro. 

We may now, I think, feel confident that those engaging 
birds, the crossbills, are quite permanently established in 
‘ngland in considerable numbers. One colony is already 
nesting. In the past they have been curiously erratic, have 
come over in gangs of considerable size one year and almost 
disappeared—at any rate from some quarters—the next year, 
and perhaps for years after. Probably we have to thank the 
new afforestations for helping to persuade the crossbill, 
which is a bird of the conifer, to “ stay put.” They are the 
earliest nesters we have, though now and again precocious 
robins, or even pheasants (which suffer strange abnormalities) 
may anticipate them. But the crossbills, being wedded to 
evergreens, are not compelled to wait for real spring; and 
this February many naturalists will resort to many haunts to 
watch them nest. 

a % a * 
Prrropic VARIATIONS. 

The ups and downs of the population of birds are hard to 
understand. Like some of the mammals they seem to illustrate 
some untraceable law of periodicity. The redstart is a 
conspicuous example among the regular immigrants, and the 
goldfinch (which has suffered most of all from trappers) 
among our home birds. An Irish correspondent some while 
ago gave me some very curious examples. At one time the 
jackdaws completely routed the choughs. To-day the choughs 
have returned; and this experience exactly coincides with 
mine in relation to the same two birds—not in South Ireland 
but in South Wales. Again the goldfinch has returned to 
Ireland after a long period of scarcity just as it has returned 
to England; and some hold that the * peak years” of the 
goldfinch correspond roughly with the “ valley years” of the 
greenfinch. My own experience is that whatever happens 
to other birds the greenfinch and chaflinch are always multi- 
tudinous. Perhaps the two most certain examples of the 
steady multiplication in recent years of species once more 
or less scarce are the greater crested grebe and the greater 
spotted woodpecker. 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 

[Owing to Sir William Beach Thomas's absence abroad, this 
page will be suspended -from February 14th to March 7th 
inclusive.—Ed. Spectator.| 
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Letters to the Editor 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 


|To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

£ir,—I write on behalf of H.H. the Aga Khan, chairman, 
and the members of the British India Delegation to the 
Round Table Conference, to express our gratitude to the 
British public for the kindness and hospitality that have 
been showered upon us from every direction. It has been 
our privilege to meet your countrymen from every walk of 
life, and we have been touched by the universal desire to 
understand our points of view and to give us fair play. In 
the matter of our social amenities the ordinary differences 
of political life did not exist during the memorable wecks 
we passed in the Metropolis. 

Of one result of the Conference there can be no doubt. 
A sympathetic understanding has been established among 
the leaders on both sides that will have far-reaching effects 
on the relations of the two countries in the years to come. 

In conclusion may we give our grateful thanks to the 
Spectator for all that it has done for the Conference? The 
hospitality of your columns has been open to every shade 
of Indian opinion, and your well-informed comments on 
Indian affairs have been appreciated even by those who did 
not agree with all that you said.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A, LAtrIryi, 
Joint Secretary, British India Delega- 
tion, Indian Round Table Conference. 

St. James's Palace, SW. 1. 


THE REAL INDIA 

[Vo the Editor of the Specraronr.] 
Str.—-The village communities of India, though habitually 
neglected in political discussions, have a population of 
more than two hundred and fifty millions. The Simon Report, 
indeed, remarks that India consists of half a million of 
villages, but the Commissioners, having adverted to the fact, 
pay little attention to its implications. And yet this is vital ; 
all political considerations, even education, even the feuds 
between Hindus and Mahommedans sink into insignificance 
in comparison with it. 

The Indian cultivator bears on his back the whole burden 
of Government, and yet he is never invited to take a share 
in it, beyond a vague promise that in some far distant future he 
may hecome fit to participate in an utterly exotic and unsuit- 
able form of Constitution. ‘* The Parliament system in India,” 
remarked Lord Morley more than twenty years ago, ‘is 
not the goal to which F, for one, aspire.’ But for thousands 
of years the villager had a form of local autonomy, which, 
though now dormant, might be revived; it would furnish 
him with a means of looking after his own concerns and 
promoting his own interests, which are now seldom considered, 
except by the District Officer. 

Many as are the blessings which British rule has conferred 
upon India, in one respect its influence has been most unfor- 
tunate, in that it practically destroyed the Village Panchayats. 
The assembly of village elders is common to all Aryan nations. 
In Homer we see the old men sitting on seats of polished 
stone in a holy circle; they are judging a case of blood- 
money. From the time of the birth of Christ to about a.p. 1,000 
there were great Tamil kingdoms in Southern India, Pandya, 
Chola, and Khera, and in them the Village Panchayat was 
the unit of administration. The powers of these Panchayats 
were very extensive, and though we know more about this 
system of government in Madras than elsewhere, it flourished 
all over India. 


An Indian gentleman, Mr, K, Vyasa Rao, has written an 
excellent work, The Future Government of India, and he 
devotes a chapter to this subject. He points out that the 
Hindu and Mussulman armies, which ravaged the Continent 
and plundered cities and shrines, spared the villages, ‘* They 
knew that it was the source from which the stream of prosperity 
traversed the Jand.’? Accordingly, even the worst of them left 
the village organization—*‘ the very fibre of the nation’ — 
intact. 


$< 


Unfortunately, at the beginning of the nineteenth centyy, 
there was a tendency to ignore indigenous institutions and ty : 


replace them by a centralized form of administration ) 


European models. Here, and in the matter of education myg, 
mischief was done. Mountstuart Elphinstone remarks On the 
extensive powers of the Panchayats in the Maratha country 


and he gives them some qualified commendation, but Consider 4 


that they were not “ compatible with a very good form yf 
government.’ Accordingly they were allowed to decay, 
This is a constant mistake, which we are perpetuating to-day. 


to root up the natural and ancient institutions and to import 4 


hybrid and incongruous systems. 3 
Mr. Rao rightly says that “‘ the Village Panchayat ny 


become a living reality.’ It may be hoped that this truth) F 


being gradually realised, but, unfortunately, the people wh | 
have the power of legislating upon Indian affairs are obsesgq | 
by the notion that what is suitable to ourselves must neg. | 
sarily be suitable to peoples who differ toto caelo from jw, 
A recent correspondent to the Times, of long Indian experieng, 
remarks :— 

“ Throughout the time of British rule in India practical experiens, 
has shown that it has been unwise to reject the principle that thy 
village must be the unit of all Indian administration. The eyoti: 
systems of franchise which are recommended ignore this axiom,” 

The writer of a preface to a valuable work on the Indi § 
village community, published fifteen years ago, stated: 

“It is the Local Government of village or municipality th; 
touches most nearly the lives of the people. It is because they 
themselves run their Local Government, much more than in respe; 
of any real share that they have in the Dominion Governmut, 
that these people are essentially * self-governing.’ ” 
Unhappily, it is the tendeney of politicians to  conside 
themselves bound by their foolish utterances and free to 
depart from what they have said wisely. On the prin 
ciples quoted above, all that we are now doing stand 
condemned. Elaborate plans are being Iaid down to secur 
the participation of a small minority in the Central or 
Provincial Governments, and the real India, the village’ 
community, is forgotten. ‘ 

Now we have before us the raw material of real self-goven: 7 
ment. In old times these Panchayats settled all minor 
disputes, arranged for the security of the community, cor 
ducted such simple sanitation and education as they co 
sidered necessary, and, in a word, “ ran” the village. Befor 
the War the higher authorities were becoming aware of tle 
necessity of restoring some of these powers, particularly i 
the matter of sanitation. j 

A Royal Commission on Decentralization was appointel, 
which issued a most valuable report in 1909. Among iti 
members was Sir Frederic Lely, one of the few members of 
the Civil Service who has reached high office after spending 
nearly all his carecr in the District. They found that th 
old autonomy of the village had disappeared. But numero 
experienced witnesses strongly urged that the powers of th 
Panchayats should be revived. This was the view of3 
Member of the Board of Revenue of Madras, and a numbet 
of prominent native officials and notables gave evidence i 
the same direction, recommending that considerable powes 
should be placed in the hands of the village assemblies’ 
Education, sanitation, and the sinking of wells—all thes” 
important functions, which have been already enumerated, | 





should be entrusted to them, and also petty cases should) 
Native gentlemen of high authority pronounced | 
that such a system was “ suited to the genius of the Indian) 


be decided. 


people.” 


Nor was it only in Madras that the merits of the Panchayats 


were put forward; witnesses from all over India testified 
in their favour. Prominent among these was the late Sit 
Herbert Risley, who declared that their revival was most 
necessary, and few anticipated any ill effect from the two 
suggested obstacles 


Panchayats and caste oppression. In the former matter 


the Commission was not prepared to go as far as the witnesses, 


and proposed safeguards. As for oppression, the native 


witnesses did not anticipate it, and in any case it would) 
certainly be less than under a “ political’? system. 


possible financial extravagance of the) 
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Had this Report been carefully studied and carried into) 
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effect, great good would have resulted to India, but the 
Montagu Reforms were made an excuse for ignoring it. 

Having this valuable material (in three volumes) to build 
upon, we may suggest a beginning which will secure the 
real interests of the Indian peoples. The Panchayats should be 
revived. The Commission suggested the traditional number 
of five, but probably a somewhat larger number would be 
desirable. The members, of course, would be the prominent 
villagers. Some witnesses thought that the village headman 
ought to be the president, while others preferred that the 
little assembly should elect their chairman. All authorities, 
including Mr. Vyasa Rao, are practically unanimous as to 
the powers which should be exercised. They would, of course, 
be under the supervision of the Collector, but there is equal 
ynanimity on the undesirability of outside interference, 
except in cases of grave abuses. At least Indians would 
have a chance of showing their fitness for self-government, 
and they would manage their concerns in accordance with 
their own views and interests, and further, as Mr. Vyasa Rao 
points out, much of the wealth which is now drained off to 
the towns would remain to fertilize the village. 

If only this year a political moratorium could be proclaimed 
aad all constitutional ** Reforms” suspended, India might 
be started upon a path of prosperity and concord.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. A. Eres. 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 

15 Stratton Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


[We are glad to endorse Mr. Hirst’s suggestion. A system 
indigenous to India and approved by the long experience 
of the Aryans certainly seems preferable to our mushroom 
Western political institutions ; but it is a matter that Indians 
must decide for themselves.—Ep. Spectator. | 


CLEARING THE SLUMS 


[To the Editor of the Srecrsaron.]} 

Sir, —You had the happy and audacious thought of forwarding 
to Mr. George Bernard Shaw the outline of my plan for 
clearing away the worst of London’s remaining slums. By 
doing so you encouraged England’s severest critic to unburden 
himself. James Russell Lowell used to say that if sometimes 
he put on the cap and bells of the jester it was in order to 
achieve access to King Demos and whisper some salutary truths 
inhisear. Similarly through the spray of vitriol and vinegar 
in which Mr. Shaw delights to herald his approach I have 
always discerned the sturdy prow of common sense. 

Tam anxious, therefore, to thank Mr. Shaw for his admission 
(however ironical) that my project of roofing in the sunken 
railway tracks of London—just as New York has done in 
her own case—and of erecting on the new land thus brought 
into existence a number of tenement houses through which 
the expropriated dwellers in the slums could pass while their 
old homes were being pulled down and rebuilt—I am anxious, 
I say, to thank Mr. Shaw for recognising that this scheme is a 
little more practicable than the one he himself put forward for 
straightening the Thames and making a huge fortune for 
London out of the value of the reclaimed river-bed. Even if 
one may suppose Sir Hubert to have had his tongue in his 
cheek, praise from him is still praise indeed. 

But Mr. Shaw went further than this. He admitted that 
the railways would require substantial payments for parting 
with the air rights above their tracks. But no one either asks 
or pays large sums for a valueless article. I must, therefore, 
claim Mr. Shaw as a convert to the view that the hundreds of 
acres of unused air spaces over our railway cuttings in London 
can be converted into properties that will give us strects, 
building sites and so on just where they are most needed. 

An immense amount of slum clearance has been carried out 
since Mr. Shaw published his Common Sense of Municipal 
Trading. If he is familiar with the wonderful work in this 
sphere accomplished by the London County Council I am sure 
he takes off his hat to it. But my starting point in this whole 
matter is that practically all the available land has now been 
used and that some new method of approach to the problem 
and some new solution are necded if the last obstinate dregs 
are to be mopped up in a reasonable time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A.rerep C, Bossom. 

5 Carlton Gardens, SW. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Srr,—I have read with great interest Mr. Alfred C. Bossom’s 
articles on ‘* Clearing the Slums,” which appeared recently 
in your valued paper. His plea for utilizing the open cuts 
of the railways through London by covering them over 
with a reinforced conrete floor supported on columns, on 
which to bulld houses to accommodate a part of the dis- 
placed slum dwellers, I consider a splendid idea. 

I have seen the system adopted on a large scale over the 
railway tracks at the Grand Central Terminal and the 
Pennsylvania Terminal in New York City, and along the 
water front in Chicago. In all cases this resulted in greatly 
improving the districts concerned. 

There is no practical difficulty in following Mr. Bossom’s 
plan, and it could be accomplished quite easily from a 
technical point of view. 

There can be no doubt that if, for the purposes of such 
a public benefit, it would be possible to disregard the oppres- 
sive restrictions imposed by the various building regulations 
in force in London, better buildings at a very considerably 
reduced cost would result. Also, as Mr. Bossom points out, 
a definite building programme could be drawn up before 
commencing the work and so avoid vexatious and expensive 
delays. 

I wish him every success, and hope his plan will be adopted. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Greorcr M. Burt. 

John Mowlem & Co., 41 Ebury Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


THE PLANNING OF LONDON—THE PROBLEM 

OF RECENTRALIZATION 

| To the iditor of the Seecrator.| 
Sir,—-In the last few years the planning of the London Region 
has been dealt with or considered from many different points 
of view. In addition to concerted efforts to plan ** regionally,” 
a succession of proposals has been made to improve circulation 
and housing in central areas. The latter include the schemes 
for rebuilding Charing Cross Bridge and Station ; for drastic 
widening of streets in built areas, as proposed by Major 
Crawfurd, M.P., in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Transport ; for the erection of block dwellings over railway 
tracks, which is being strenuously advocated by Mr. Alfred 
C. Bossom, L.C.C.; and for permitting greater height and, 
therefore, greater density of building. 

I make no criticism of any particular proposals, but submit 
that in so far as such schemes would have the effect of 
promoting greater aggregation of business, of buildings and 
of traffic in the main centres, their result would be to increase 
both the extent and the virulence of the evils of congestion. 
Plans for the improvement of circulation and of industrial 
and housing conditions in London should be directed towards 
the end of promoting wider dispersal of industry and 
population, as well as the resultant traffic, into subsidiary 
centres and new centres. Let me indicate a few of the most 
important considerations that bear upon this suggestion : 


(1) The first report of the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee showed that between 1921 and 1928 the County of 
London decreased by 1.21 per cent., while the ring to the 
Metropolitan District boundary increased 12.47 per cent. and the 
outer ring of the Greater London Region 18.90 per cent. Even 
moro significant than this diffusion of population outwards is the 
fact that, coincident with it, there is growing up a new system or 
form of distribution of economic activities that have hitherto 
been centralized in a few places. Transport changes should be 
made to assist this process and not to try and arrest it by providing 
added facilities for more concentration in the old centres. 

(2) The great increases in size and geographical extent of urban 
aggregations have meant that great numbers of people have now 
to travel twenty or thirty miles between homes and places of 
work, as against half this distance thirty years ago. As the 
distances have lengthened the loss of time, cost and degree of 
fatigue in travelling have increased. Hence one reason for the 
growing demand for new shopping and amusement centres which 
is being followed in some cases by the dispersal of industries. There 
are scores of new centres in London that have become equipped 
so as to provide locally for all social needs except means of 
occupation, for a large proportion of the inhabitants; and there 
are some satellite centres that are almost fully self-contained. 

Instances of the former are Golders Green, Streatham, Kingston 
and Reigate, with their large and growing shopping districts and 
increasing number of theatres; and of the latter, the garden cities 
of Letchworth and Welwyn, and industrial communities like 
Luton and Woking. Becontree is an example of publicly organized 
recentralization. 

(3) The development of new centres in semi-rural districts and 
on main line railways where works can be established and workers 
have housing accommodation provided near their work, as well ag 
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enjoy the advantages of a compact community life; and the 
improvement of the means of access between and within important 
sub-centres that exist are both forms of recentralization that assist 
in relieving the congested areas, on the one hand, and in 
counteracting the tendencies towards haphazard ribbon development 
‘on the other hand. 

(4) While it is obvious that any solution of traffic congestion 
must be found by increasing rather than by restricting movement 
of traffic, mere increase of street capacity alone will not achieve this 
object. Any increase of facilities and space for movement must be 
part of a plan which takes into account prospective building uses 
and densities and, still more, the forms and degrees of centralization 
and recentralization of economic activities. It is because these 
things are not taken into account that cities with wide streets 
have as much congestion as cities with narrow streets. 


Finally, the time is opportune and the need is urgent for 
more study of these movements towards recentralization. 
We have learned in this country, as in no other, the value of 
restricting the densities of residential areas ; indeed, this is 
one of the causes of the spreading of centres. Many of the 
new residential neighbourhoods created by municipal 
authorities are not being adequately equipped with social 
conveniences and recreation facilities to be used in common. 

We now need to organize and plan recentralization of 
industry and business so as to prevent recurrence of congestion 
in newly developed centres and add to their usefulness in 
defeating the evils of over-centralization. Again, if anything 
is done to increase the safeguarding of home industries there 
will probably be an influx of foreign manufacturing plants 
into England. These will continue to go, as at present, to 
places like Letchworth, Welwyn, Hayes, Dagenham, and 
Kingswood rather than more central places. 

The regional and town planning of these outside areas and 
certain necessary remodelling of the old centres are not 
enough. There must be a definite linking up of plans for all 
the central built areas with those for the new and growing 
sub-centres on the outer fringes of the metropolitan region.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Tiomas ADAMS, 

Past President, Town Planning Institute ; Associate Pro- 
fessor, City Planning Research, Harvard University. 

121 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


SAVING AND SPENDING 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,—In your article in last week’s issue on the subject of 
“ Saving and Spending” I fvel that scant justice has been 
done to the theories of Mr. Keynes and Mr. Hobson concerning 
the need for a reduction of saving as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment. May I therefore try to outline what I think is Mr. 
Keynes’ general line of argument in his recent book, A Treatise 
on Money ? 

(1) If full employment is to exist in a country over a long 
period it is essential that the rate at which earnings are being 
made in production and the rate at which expenditure is 
taking place shall be equal. For, since the only source of 
earnings is in the selling price of products, and this depends 
on expenditure, if expenditure is below earnings, then some- 
body must be making a loss and contraction of output and 
depression will result. (2) Expenditure may take two forms, 
expenditure on consumers’ goods and expenditure on capital 
goods ; the former kind of expenditure is called “ spending ” 
by Mr. Keynes, the latter is called “ investment.” If people 
abstain from spending part of their earnings on consumers’ 
goods they are said to be “ saving.” (3) Now, if the rate of 
saving and the rate of investment are equal, then total expendi- 
ture will be equal to total earnings, since savings, although 
not being spent on consumers’ goods, are being spent on 
capital goods, that is, are being invested. In so far as this is 
the case equilibrium is preserved, there is no unemployment. 
(4) When there is unemployment, however, this fact itself 
indicates that no longer is total expenditure (spending plus 
investment) suflicient to make it profitable to employ every- 
one; that is, people are abstaining to too great an extent 
from spending and investing, saving is excessive relatively to 
investment. The situation may be improved in either of 
two ways: Saving may be reduced, that is, more money may 
be spent on consumers’ goods, or, alternatively, investment 
may be increased, more money may be spent on capital goods. 
In either case unemployment would be reduced and the 
choice between the two methods depends on whether it is 
desirable to produce more consumers’ or more capital goods. 
Quite recently Mr. Keynes was himself supporting a policy 


———$——> 


for large-scale investment in public works, and it appear; 
that it is only because it is at present politically impracticabjp 
to increase investment that he is now advocating the altem, 
tive, increased spending on consumers’ goods. 

May I now consider one or two points in the article itself», 
(1) You state that “ heavy spending . . . has the same effect 
as inflation.” But to “have the same effect as inflation» 
is not to be inflation, and it may be asked, at what point does 
inflation begin? Mr. Keynes maintains that we are y 
present in a state of undesirable deflation, too little money js 
being spent, and we have depression ; in which case some. 
thing similar to inflation is necessary to bring us back tp 
normal, Only then would further increases in expenditup 
be harmful inflation. (2) Again, you find that depressio, 
is due to “ faulty estimates of the amount of goods required, 
However careful producers may be in their predictions jt 
would be impossible to eliminate the human error.” If, sj, 
we were to accept your view, the trade depression must }p 
treated as an Act of God. In suggesting this you are taking 
up a position contrary to that of almost all economist; 
whether they agree with the actual argument of Mr. Keyneg 
or not ; except for the revolutionaries who see the only remedy 





for the trade cycle in a completely new economic system — 
I am, Sir, &e., P. A. Stoay, 
Depariment of Economics, 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

[Our contention that “ gluts’ are due to the optimism of 
producers is not contrary to that of most economists: and 
traders are not more to be intimidated than sailors by feay 
of an Act of God.—Eb. Spectator.| 


LIBERIA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,— Readers of the report of the International Commission 
in Liberia may find comfort in the fact that the evidence of 
oppression appears to relate chiefly to the coastal area. Itis 
these tribes, specially the Krumen, which, from time immemo. 
rial, have sent their young men to sea, and to other parts of 
the Coast, some finding their way even to the Cape. 

The hinterland, comprising an area of some 40,000 square 
miles, is immune from most external influences. Ina regionof 
Africa little changed from primeval conditions, the people 
enjoy a singular freedom from interference, commercial ot 
administrative. They are unspoilt. I happen to be familiar 
with the Gola and Vai tribes, whose chiefdoms extend acros 
the frontier into British territory. Many of them come as liti- 
gants to our courts, and the chiefs, a few of whom speak 
English, visit their kinsmen in Sierra Leone. They are inde 
pendent and prosperous. Primitive institutions flourish with 
unimpaired vitality and the tribal authority is paramount, 
Having plenty of land fitted to their method of farming, the 
people show no inclination to emigrate. The chiefs view any 
tendency to emigration with a jealous eye, and they would 
never allow men to be levied from their districts. They would 
have to be beaten in war first. What an opportunity amon 
these tribes—which have been touched so little by commerce 
or politics—for a really enlightened administrative experiment! 
—I am, Sir, &c., PauL SHUFFREY, 

The New University Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 
Sir,—It would be interesting to ask your correspondent who 
is annoyed at the clergy for not calling on him (although he 
has never called on them—in church or otherwise !) whether, 
on arriving at his new house in Westminster or Chelsea, he 
expected the local doctor to call on him unasked, and whether 
he felt himself slighted by the medical practitioner not having 
done so ?—I am, Sir, &c., CANDLEMAS BELL. 
35 Abercorn Place, N.W. 8. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—The letters under the above heading that have appeared 
recently in the Spectator make sad reading ; but at the same 
time seem to exhibit an inadequate knowledge of the com- 





plexities of activity which are the parson’s lot to-day. With 
this must be coupled the undoubted fact that the parochial 
system in large towns has, to a very great extent, broken 
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down. Our churches are all understaffed ; our first duty is 
to the due performance of the worship of Almighty God, 
and we do not possess the bands of willing parish workers 
that were such a feature of pre-War Church life. 

In practice it works out something like this. Say the 
arish is 10,000; the staff, the vicar, the assistant. There 
isa maximum of 313 visiting days in the year when Sundays 
are deducted ; this does not include annual holiday periods 
or “days off” when the staff is depleted. If we take an 
average of ten visits in an afternoon and early evening (clubs 
and meetings occupy most evenings) you get 3,000 visits 
at the very most paid every year. This is a top figure, allowing 
for 100 per cent. zeal every day and all day, and no liver attacks 
or chills on the part of the priest. Our mornings are occupied 
in celebrating the Holy Eucharist before breakfast, and after 
it teaching in Day Schools, attending to correspondence, 
other meetings, necessary reading and preparation of addresses 
and Sunday sermons, and private sick communions in hos- 
pitals, nursing homes and private houses. 

I think this might make your Westminster correspondents 
more sympathetic. Naturally we visit first the sick and infirm, 
and those who ask us to call on them. As a matter of fact, 
ten visits a day (supposing you spend twenty minutes with 
each person) “‘ lay you out ” if that average is maintained fcr 
any length of time, and allowances must be made for times of 
retreat, so vital in these days, Ruridecanal and Diocesan 
Conferences and the like, which take up one’s afternoons, as 
well as weddings and funerals. 

Those who really want our sympathy and help, poor and 
inadequate as it is bound to be, need only give their names 
to any Church worker or drop it in the Vicarage letter-box, 
and I am quite sure they will receive a visit from a priest 
within the next few days. 

We who are young dream dreams. One of them is that 
many so-called Church folk will wake up to their need of 
active co-operation in the corporate worship of our Lord and 
Saviour and of devotion to the Church, which is, after all, the 
family of God. We miss them from their places in the family 
circle, and they are denying themselves their birthright, to 
develop their God-given faculties of worship, prayer and 
Christian service within the Christian Fellowship.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Dovucias Horstry. 

The Vicarage, Romsey, Hanis. 


THE CHALLENGE TO RELIGIOUS 
ORTHODOXY—SCIENCE AND GOD 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir, Mr. Langdon-Davies’s article will excel in giving surprise 
to scientists of a reverent mind and to religious folk possessed 
of scientific knowledge. I say this with conviction based on 
my own religious faith and (perhaps rudimentary) gleanings 
of science. His article is singularly lacking in elemental 
knowledge of religious faith and doctrine. His scientific 
attainments I do not question, but his religious instinct and 
appreciation of orthodox Christian belief, thought, and practice 
are absent. Were this not so he would not offend so grossly 
Christian ideals by wrongful application of science to religion. 
His definitions of religion and God, and the evidence of the 
Fatherhood of God, are unknown to Christians of any school 
of thought. His reference to the redemption of the world and 
passion of Christ as the murder by the Father of His own Son 
isa distortion of doctrine and offensively brutal. Never has 
the most ignorant Christian regarded the crucifixion of Christ 
as murder done by the Father. The doctrine surrounding the 
birth, life and death of Christ is based on the willingness of the 
Son to make the supreme sacrifice involved in human birth, 
life and death. At no moment was there compulsion. 
“Murder” presupposes compulsion and an evil intent of 
force by the Father against the will of the Son. The use of the 
term is unscientific. Mr. Langdon-Davies is unscientific not 
only in his methods of applying science to religion but also in 
the application of science to the Universe. To say, as he does, 
that it is no concern of the scientist to argue about first 
causes is lamentable. First causes cannot be swept on one 
side in this, anyway. Neither scientists of repute nor Christian 
or non-Christian religionists will. be content with this.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Tuos. Orraway. 
St. Albans, 


DIVORCE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I am afraid that your correspondent, Claire Madden, 
has not read my article with sufficient care. Had she done 
so, she would have seen that I was not in the least concerned 
with the theory and practice of the Roman Church in them- 
selves. As a matter of fact, I take quite a languid interest 
in that Church, and only referred to it in the interests of my 
own Church, because it has influenced for evil the practice and 
theories that prevail in our English society. Of course, I am 
aware, as everybody else is, that the cast-iron system of the 
Roman Church does not permit of divorce. On the other hand, 
I am also aware that it is the consummation of the marriage 
which, according to Roman doctrine, constitutes the in- 
dissolubility of marriage. All I was concerned with, and all I 
had to say was, that that thesis sufficiently accounts for the 
practice in the English Divorce Court of granting a decree of 
divorce for adultery only. What the Roman Church says or 
does is no concern of ours, except in so far as it has influenced 
for good or for evil, our belief and conduct.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. F. Geixre-Coss, D.D. 
Chairman, Marriage Law Reform League. 
13 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 


THE R.S.P.C.A. AND PERFORMING ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—I am distressed to read the suggestion made by 
Lady Cory in her letter to you that “ often” no steps are 
taken by the Council of the R.S.P.C.A., to carry out its duties 
“for fear of offending someone in a prominent position.” 
Inasmuch as such a suggestion, emanating as it does from a 
member of the Council, is calculated not only to bring the 
Society into grave disrepute, but to seriously hinder it in its 
work—particularly its work in Parliament and in Magistrates’ 
Courts—I shall be glad if you will permit me to place on 
record that there is not a shred or vestige of foundation for it, 
and such a suggestion ought not to have been made. 

The R.S.P.C.A. is doing a magnificent work to prevent 
cruelty to animals, and it is pathetic that, particularly at the 
present moment, it should be subjected to so unjustifiable an 
attack.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosertr Gower, 

Chairman, Council Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Sandown Court, Tunbridge Wells. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—I crave the courtesy of your paper with regard to another 
point relating to performing animals. Of many, one of the 
most serious objections to most circuses is the close confine- 
ment in which some animals are kept. At Mr. Mills’ Circus 
I saw two bears, each occupying a cage alone, in which they 
could only move a few paces to and fro. Five lions were in a 
cage about twelve feet in length, about six feet in breadth. 
A tiger was in a cage little longer than the animal. In this 
close confinement the animals live and travel, except when in 
the horribly unnatural surroundings of the circus ring. In- 
stead of open spaces, they have a cage and the stuffy atmo- 
sphere of a menagerie tent. It has been said that these circus 
animals are in “ good condition.” So are prisoners, and good 
bodily condition is no criterion of happiness. 

I ask anyone who patronizes circuses to consider if it is 
kind, or just, to compel animals to live practically the whole 
of their lives in cages which absolutely preclude them from 
any real exercise, and deprive them ruthlessly of most of their 
natural joys of life. 

Many would consider that the space provided for them 
should be measured, not by square feet, but by acres. But, 
of course, that would not provide profit for their owners.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., AGNES Estrcourt-OsWALD. 

Pinkney House, Colchester, Essex. 


PIT PONIES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—May I be allowed the privilege of your pages to say a 
few words on behalf of pit ponies in this country? The 
public may be insufficiently aware of all that is implied in the 
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conditions under which pit ponies work—at what cost in 
animal suffering they buy their daily coal. But the public is 
aware that in no sphere of life isthe abuse of power more 
grossly demonstrated than when it is systematically used for 
commercial ends in the animal sphere. 

From 1921 to 1925, 10,000 pit ponies were injured and killed 
every year. There is no regulation, no law, which prevents 
“double shifts.’ Thousands of ponies are worked con- 
tinuously for sixteen hours on end, persistently for weeks, and 
these same ponies never really rest at all, or rarely lie down in 
their underground stables. Ponies who are _ incapable, 
through fatigue and prolonged labour, of doing the requisite 
amount of work, are at the mercy of irritable drivers who do 
not seruple to use the whip. Young ponies, with little 
experience of working in the mines, are frequently driven by 
boys under sixteen years of age, for there is no law preventing 
the practice of employing unskilled drivers or youths under 
sixteen years of age. 

Life to the pit pony is a series of brutal despotic events. 
Thousands of ponies die agonizing deaths from injuries received 
from runaway tubs on too steep gradients, while young ponies 
will sometimes break away at speed, crash into sides of road- 
Ways or moving tubs and are killed outright, or injured so much 
that they have to be destroyed. Others are afflicted by 
terrible sores caused by working under mine roofs that are too 
low for them to pass under without rubbing. Often they are 
foreed, over-loaded, to climb up steep gradients. In Germany, 
practically no horses are used in the mines.’ Mechanical 
haulage is used in 1,500 mines in the United States. Over 
4380 mines in this country employ mechanical haulage 
throughout. 

The time has arrived when pit ponies must be protected by 
an effective administration and mines’ inspection, or, better 
still, abolished altogether. There is urgent and crying need 
for reform. <A pit pony is in actual fact the symbolical beast 
of burden who carries his load to the bitter end. He is doomed 
to a life of darkness and horror and cruelty ; a life unprotected 
by adequate legal regulations. At the present moment there 
is only one Mines Horse Inspector to every 10,000 ponies. The 
Pit Ponies Protection Society (Hon. Sec., 82 Boundary Road, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8), deserves all the support it can get 
in its efforts to bring about reform in this much neglected 
sphere of animal welfare. 

We need an expansion of our sympathies. With that ex- 
pansion we may hope for that steady growth in the sense of 
unity with all living creatures which is the beginning and the 
final completion of a rational and rightful civilization.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JULIET GARDNER. 

26 Draycott Place, Cadogan Square, SW. 3. 

| We feel sure that Miss Gardner's appeal will rouse the sym- 
pathy of our readers : the cause she pleads has our heartiest 
sympathy.—Kp. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
THe UNiversiry FRANCHISE. 

Mr. H. W. Fox is quite misinformed as to the modern 
conditions governing the above. The franchise (at Oxford) 
is open to any graduate, subject to payment on a single 
occasion of a registration fee of 20s.—B. A. Vorer. 

CovUrons. 

T have read with surprise the resolutions of various Chambers 
of Trade protesting against the inclusion of gift coupons in 
cigarettes. I would like to ask these organizations of retailers 
if they have ever heard of ‘“*a penny each—seven for 
sixpence ” ; of the payment of fares to town for customers 
who spend over a certain sum of money; of *‘ Shopping 
Week ” prizes ; or of the free delivery and laying of carpets 
and linoleum—all of them inducements to buy by giving the 
customer what appears to be ‘something for nothing.” 
Since a pre-War threepenny packet of cigarettes is still 
sixpence, is it surprising that smokers feel that a rebate is 
long overdue and buy where it is apparently given? I do 
not smoke coupon cigarettes myself so I am not prejudiced. 
—Rvurertr W. Betti, L’ancresse, Mark Cross, Sussex. 

SUNDAY OPENING OF CINEMAS. 

Compulsory Sunday closing of cinemas now open on 
Sundays may secure, on rather strictly interpreted religious 
grounds, the support of many truly charitably-minded men 
and women. If, however, it were pointed out to these 
supporters of Sunday closing, that the hospitals to which 
they are, without doubt, regular subscribers, stand to lose 
very seriously if the Sunday picture-houses have to close 
down, they might very well reconsider their attitude. 
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Approximately £200,000 is distributed each year amo; 

hospitals and other charities from Sunday Performances 

various kinds. By far the greatest part of this sum jg te 
tributed by the cinemas. If this money is stopped, who yj : I 
make it up in such difficult times as we are now encounteriny:p_ 

—F. P. Carroii, Secretary Superintendent, The Golde 
Square Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital, near Picea, 
Circus, London, W. 1. ’ 












INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AFRICAN Ciniprry 
The above conference will be held in Geneva from June 24 
to 25th, inclusive. Eminent authorities on Africa will 9 , 
and contribute to the discussions. Further information 
be obtained from the Secretary, British Committee of the 
Conference on African Children, 26 Gordon Strect, Londo, 
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THE ‘“ SPECTATOR,” FEBRUARY 5TH, 1831. Fp to los 

FRANCE. = ‘i 

The tone of the French, the Government now as well as {jy resto! 

people, becomes more warlike. We hope their acts will not key ‘ Th 

pace with their words. ‘‘ We do not fear war,” said M. Maugiiy, | tition 
i 


one of the most popular deputies of the Chamber, in a discus 


on the interference respecting Belgium, which took place on Fridy art 0 


Mr. E 





last. ‘‘ And if Belgium should offer herself, I would SAY, eve Ee 
at the risk of war, ‘ Accept her.’ It would be a deadly war, 1 kiy,F — 
but it would be to the honour and glory of France. And, beside F ed ; 


who would dare to attack us ? Would it be Russia ? 


She ha 


Poland and Turkey to contend with. Would it be Austryif- had « 
She knows that with 50,000 men we should give her occupatiy a 
in Italy. Would it be England? With steam-boats we cou ainsi 
carry arms and battalions into Ireland.” The English of this i, Me 
that, to accomplish the favourite object of their territorial cupidit duly 
—to make the Rhine once more the boundary of France—they and § 
is no hazard that France ought not to encounter, and no woyf all g 
which she would not attempt. Hatt 
Berer facet 

; ELGIU M. . ; , ie bien 

The Belgian Congress are still employed in choosing a Kin. rail 
and when their labours may end, or whether they ever will, wt! oie 
the people or some powerful neighbour step in to settle them, wh Muni 


do not pretend to guess. ‘The Duke of Nemours seems the favourite: 
and he will probably be allowed to accept of the honour, if it}: Th 


proffered to him, notwithstanding the coquetry of his fami, at it 
In fact, Sebastiani has admitted that the union of France aif care 
Belgium would be most desirable, were not Kurope opposed toi.) ngs’ 
To anticipate any difficulty from the French themselves woul! page 
therefore, be absurd. p mar 
> aside 

PetiITIONS PRESENTED DURING THE WERK. f pref 

Fast Day. e top 


For an address to His Majesty that a day be set apart for fastiy | : 
and prayer. Officiating minister and inhabitants of Raithby aul 





inhabitants of Swinton, pr 
Hindoo Widows. Max 
For the abolition of the practice, in India, of widows buniy phra 
themselves on the funeral piles of their husbands. Inhabitani criti 
of Hanley and Shelton. 
Tue Kine. 5 V 
The fete of Friday, last week, was one of the most splenti 
and numerously attended that ever took place at Brighton. Th sup) 
King retired, as is his usual custom, early : but the Queen continue / the 
to honour the company with her presence until nearly two o'clock y 
The ball did not finally break up until about five. Numer carl 
as were the invitations, it appears that the selections were ct app 
sidered to have been improperly made. The greatest  possibl ra 
displeasure has been manifested by those that were not invite) will 
Among those is said to be the Duchess of St. Albans. Her Gra will 
gave a large party the samo evening. His Grace of St. Alban the 
as Hereditary Grand Falconer, was invited, and refused to attent | ne 
He could not well do otherwise, unless he preferred obedience ti _ 
the King to obedience to his wife—which no man that loves hi 1 
ease would rashly do. ' will 
Bon Mort oF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. tral 
It appears from the following anecdote that the Duke can lt” eon 
witty in his element. ‘‘ When the British were storming Badaj—— ” 
his Grace rode up, and, observing an artilleryman particulat)) jn ¢ 


active, inquired the man’s name. He was answered * Taylor. § 
‘A very good name, too,’ remarked Wellington: ‘ cheer up, 1!) i 
men, our Taylor will soon make a pair of breaches !’” é 
Cs 
ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE ON A GREAT SCALE. : 
On Sunday morning, the Policeman on duty near the Asylum. § 
Westminster Road, being directed thither by the groans th | 
issued from it, opened the doors of the show of the “ Scott” 
Giantess,” and found the interesting lady and her husband stretchel _ 
on the floor of the vehicle in which the exhibition is made, app* 
rently dying. It seems the husband was jealous of a tall love” 
of his enormous wife, who passes under the name of the “ Spanist : 
Giant.” The quarrels that ensued at last induced the Seott!) 
Giantess to swallow poison: and, in his despair for the apprebende! 
loss of his spouse, or his show, the jealous husband drank # 
remains of the cup. : 


Prices OF PROVISIONS. a 
Geneva, Hollands .. , +. per gallon, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 5! 













Brandy, Cogniac, Ist quality per gallon, 5s. 4d. to os. 005 
“Wheat Seo ees ve per quarter, 71s. 8d. = 
Barley per quarter, 41s. 6d. 
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td “ Max’s” art, Mr. Philip Guedalla has written : 


“(Caricature is one of the lost arts. So is the staining of glass. 
That is why there is so much of both about. Because it is an 
unfortunate fact that when a nation loses an art it rarely manages 
to lose those who practise it. A lost art, to tell the truth, is a little 
like a lost dog: it strays rather miserably about in a draggled 
condition until some firm hand masters it, takes charge of it, and 


z 


as te! restores is to its place again. 

ke | That, with the greatest possible respect to contemporary prac- 
UUguin, titioners, is what had happened in a quite distressing degree to the 
Ussin Fart of caricaturo in England. Until the purely personal genius of 
Friday Mr. Beerbohm intervened, the temple of caricature was quite pheno- 
Peis menally empty, and the fires were almost incredibly extinct. The 
berg wind whistled dismally through the vacant place where Gillray 

es 


had once slashed and hacked at Buonaparte, and Signor Pellegrini 
he ha 3 : a Hi hanaiv ‘ ‘ . - . a 
had displayed to the apprehensive readers of Vanity Fair a degree 


istria | of irreverence towards members of the House of Lords of which only 
~ a foreigner was capable. 

ul : : i . 
his! | Meanwhile, when the caricaturists of Gertnany ‘and France were 
pidiyf duly distorting, inflating, and mutilating their Kings, Emperors, 
—then and statesmen, Sir Francis Carruthers Gould continued to convulse 


wr all good Liberals by drawing Mr. Joseph Chamberlain as the Mad 
Hatter; Sir Frank Lockwood set Benchers tittering with the mild 





facetiae of his professional pencil; and Mr. Punch’s young men 
7 biennially depicted Britannia in full body-armour, enquiring of a 
King: watchman, ‘ What of the night ?” It was a forlorn and, for those 
— patriots who looked at the contemporary productions of Paris and 
ae Munich, a profoundly humiliating period. 
ithe Tho dawn came in the middle ’ Nineties, when the night seemed 
mniily, at its blackest. Mr. Linley Sambourne was rapidly exchanging 
» and caricature for mannerism, and ‘Spy’ was portraying gent.’s trouser- 
toi,! ings with a steadily increasing perfection, when in the now yellowing 
‘oull,| pages of Pick-Me-Up, a Mr. Beerbohm, of Merton, gingerly elevated 


in an elegant hand the torch of revolution. Mr. Raven Hill turned 
aside from the depiction of comic Volunteers to write an appreciative 
preface about him. Mr. John Lane vied with Mr. Leonard Smithers 
to publish him. And, in fine, he became a classic fin de siécle. 





‘——and then all the people cheered again, and one man, who 
was more excited than the rest, flung his hat high into the air, and 
shouted (as well as Sylvie could make out): ‘‘ Less Bread! More 
Maxes!”’ The picture, allowing for a minor error in the final 
phrase, which is here corrected by the patient hand of German 
criticism, Was strangely prophetic of conteraporary conditions.” 


Week by week during this spring, the Spectator will 
Te supply its readers with “more Max ’’—and “ Max ” at 
the very summit of his artistic powers. The first 
ns) caricature will be of Mr. H. G. Wells, whose new book 





jst *Ppears the same weck. Names of subsequent: victims 
tif Will be announced in succeeding issues. Hach caricature 
me will be accompanied by a biographical appreciation from 
nif the pen of ** Amicus.” 

» te 


his The series of prose poems by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
will be continued in succeeding issues. They are 
translations from the Bengali by a young fellow- 
j,) Countryman of the poet, and have never appeared before 


| SPRINGTIME AND THE “SPECTATOR” 


Next week, the “Spectator” publishes the first of a series of big numbers, each of 
which will include a caricature by Mr. Max Beerbohm, and many other features. 


Sir Oswald Mosley will continue the political discussion 
in which Sir Charles Petrie, Sir Ernest Benn, “ A. A. B.”’ 
and Sir Norman Angell (in this issue) have already taken 
part. 


In a new series of scientific articles, Professor F. A. 
EK. Crewe writes on Sex Reversal, Sir Oliver Lodge on 
Spiritualism, Messrs. R. A. Fisher and Eldon Moore on 
Population Problems, Mr. Gerald Heard on Weather, 
Professor Zuckermann on Apes, Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter 
on Marriage. 


A new series of articles on Psychology and Religion 
begins next week under the special editorship of 
Miss Evelyn Underhill: details of these have been given 
in our Notes of the Week. 


Following this series, distinguished theologians will 
write on “The Idea of Deity in the Living Faiths of the 
World.” This series will be introduced by His Grace 
the Archbishop of York; followed by Dr. Claud 
Montefiore on Judaism, Professor Radhakrishnan on 
Hinduism, Dr. Mellone on Unitarianism, Rev. M. D’Arcy 
on Roman Catholicism, Professor H. G. Wood on 
Quakerism, Rev. Lionel Morton on Anglo-Catholic 
Philosophy, Professor Lloyd Morgan on Science, Professor 
Yusuf Ali on Muhammadanism. 


During the publication of “The Idea of Deity ” 
articles, another series will appear designed to help 
parents in their relation with children. The Rev. W. 
Fearon Halliday will write on the Psychology of the 
Home, Mr. Hugh Walpole will tell the story of his 
childhood, Dr. Stella Churchill, of the L.C.C., writes on 
Sleep and Relaxation, Mrs. Susan Isaacs, late 
Headmistress of the Malting House School, on the Child 
as Scientist ; and there will be fu.ther articles by Lady 
Erleigh, Dr. Sloan-Chesser and Dr. Leonard Brown. 


An important series of three articles on Agriculture 
and the Government Proposals, by Mr. Christopher 
Turnor, the well-known agriculturist, will begin next 
week. 

In addition to our regular staff, other contributions to 
issues during this spring and summer to our literary and 
review columns will be: E. I’. Benson, Bernard Darwin, 
FE. M. Forster, Sir Wilfrid Grenfell, Aldous Huxley, 
Professor Dover Wilson, Captain Liddell-Hart, John 


ir} E j f r " ¢ € € s - “ : 

ihe European language Masefield, J. B. Morton, H. W. Nevinson, and J. W. N. 
my Mrs, Sidney Webb, the Duke of Montrose and Sullivan. 

in, 

hat 

af Owing to the demand for Mr. Max Beerbohm’s caricatures, readers are likely to 

ed ‘ 

- be disappointed unless they place an order in advance with their newsagents, 
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‘| ORDER THE BIGGER AND BRIGHTER “SPECTATOR” NOW / 
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If Only—— 


lf. Lapses into Imaginary History. 


(Longmans. . 21s.) 

Tr there were in this country a proper and traditional School 
of Historical Disputation, the theme ‘* If Cleopatra’s nose 
had been an inch shorter . . .”’ would be part of its recognized 
course of training. The opening and the following arguments 
on both sides would be scheduled ; we should know what 
assumption the disputants were allowed to make in the 
matter of the mutability of history, and our only concern 
would be to observe how brilliantly, on this assured basis, 
they worked out their several themes. But, alas (perhaps) ! 
there is no such school, and when the reviewer takes up a 
volume like Mr. Squire’s handsomely produced Jf, his first 
reflection is that the contributors are not quite agreed upon 
their assumptions. 

Roughly, there are two possible attitudes for those who 

would alter the course of history. There is the attitude of 
the historian, led, though not in this book, by Professor G. 
M. Trevelyan, who evaluates the forces that were at work in 
the period which he knows, and then considers seriously to 
what extent their effect might have been changed if one of 
the “ accidents of history ’” had fallen out the other way ; 
and there is the attitude of the journalist, who, gloriously 
unhampered by consideration of the deeper forces, happily 
constructs a fantasia on the theme “ If Mary Stuart had been 
a plain woman.” For amusement, no doubt, the journalist 
seores every time. Witness Father Knox, whose contribution 
is entitled ‘‘If the General Strike had Succeeded,” the 
implication being that, if the General Strike had succeeded, 
tngland, in June, 1930, would have been enjoying the 
benefits of a complete and rigid Soviet system. Not even the 
most optimistic Socialist, and certainly not the historian, 
believes that the success of the general strike would have 
been followed by a Soviet régime ; but, granted his fantastical 
assumption, Father Knox has produced a_ beautiful and 
touching picture of the Times adapting itself to the new 
conditions. The leader page, with its list of Articles, 
Illustrations, and Correspondence—* Distressed Mineowners ” 
(the Mayor of Cardiff), ‘A Parallel from Horace” 
(Headmaster of Bybridge), ‘‘ Naval Parity with Holland ” 
(Admiral Binstead), ‘A Cow Sanctuary in Essex” 
(Mr. Holland Bathurst), &c. &c.—-is a joy in itself. So also 
Mr. Guedalla, revolving the thought, ‘“ If the Moors in Spain 
had Won,” presents a sketch of the subsequent history of 
Granada, including a page from Baedeker’s Guide, which can 
be guaranteed to amuse anybody; and if the survival of 
Granada seems to have involved the destruction of Italy, so 
that Shelley is drowned at Almeria and the Brownings reside 
many years in the Rue Sidi Okba, nobody minds. 

The historian, however, is in a greater difficulty, as 
M. Maurois has found, because the deeper he looks the fewer 


Edited by J. C. Squire. 


The Riddle of Germany’s Future 


Germany and the Germans. Translated 


by W. D. Robson-Scott. (Macmillan. 


By Eugen Diesel. 
10s. 6d.) 
In the closing pages of this book Herr Diesel, who is the 
son of the inventor of the Diesel engine, discusses the riddle 
of Germany's future in a rapidly changing world. He offers 
no confident forecast, for reasons which will appear adequate 
to the reader who has followed with the care warranted 
by the subject what the author has to say in earlier chapters. 
Every person with a sense of international values will admit 
that the shaping of a new Germany in the crucible of the 
present economic and political crisis is an event of profound 
importance. The position of Germany in Europe and its 
political implications ; the size and energy of her population ; 
the seope of her industrial, technical, and scientific activities, 
and the place she has assumed in world trade, all combine 
to evoke conjectural interest in her present situation and 
what may emerge from it. 

Herr Diesel’s main theme is the cause, or rather com- 
bination of causes, of the failure of Germany to evolve a 
national unity and consciousness comparable to that attained 
by other nations, notably England and France, and the 
relation of this failure to the efforts to emerge from the 


fields he finds for the light-hearted operations of chang 
Starting to consider “If Louis XVI had Shown an Atom 
Firmness,’’ M. Maurois can easily remove the French Revo} 
. i ‘ Olt: 
tion from the map of history, but thereafter is left wonder; 
“ooryy . . . ” > . i “cc Tig, 
The celestial historian,” says his Archangel, ‘‘ whose task it} 
to compare these possibilities soon discovers that the his 
of human societies, viewed over a fairly long period, ig alys 
more or less the same. The facts change; on one hypothegg 
there is a little more suffering, on another a little more order bey 
a hundred years sooner or a hundred years later, things reach th, 
same point... .” ; 

This, I venture to suggest, is the only possible attitude for 4 
the genuine historian, which means, in effect, that in Contr. 3 
buting to a symposium of this sort he must either set ji) 
imagination to work on a little-charted region of history, 
Mr. H. A. L, Fisher has done very charmingly in a dream ofy )_ 
escaped Napoleon dominating South America, or must qm.) 
centrate on one small event, like Mr. Milton Wardman, yh) 
argues quite convincingly that much of Lincoln’s fame rests) 
the manner of his death, The exception, perhaps, in th) 
book is Mr. Churchill's brilliant essay on what might hay.f 
happened if Lee had won Gettysburg. : 

For the rest, we have Mr. Nicolson being gratuitoyy— 
unkind to Byron, Mr. Ludwig a little heavy on the father gf 
Wilhelm II, and Mr. Belloc speculating, as ever, on th 
fortunes of France without the Revolution—which seen, 
somewhat surprisingly, to involve the existence of foy— 
American republics. And Mr. Chesterton . . . Mr. Chesterton, 
uniting in matrimony Mary Queen of Scots with Don Joh 
of Austria, produces an essay so infinitely Chestertonian , 
to create in me the deep conviction that it is spurious, ; 
parody from the editor's hand—the more so as Mr. Squir\ 
own contribution is not worthy of his gifts. It begins with 
Adam and Eve; it continues with Original Sin and ladis 
in the power of dragons ; it takes in Islam, William of Orang, 
Milton, the National Debt, the Wheat Corner and the Merger, 
with even a reference to Prohibition; only Birth-contn 
seems missing. And it is full of sentences like these : 

“The Romance of the North could really have replied to th 
Romance of the South, the rose crying to the laurel; and sh: 
who had changed songs with Ronsard, and he who had fough | 
side by side with Cervantes, might truly have met by the ver 
tide and current of that time. It was as if a great wind had tumel 
northwards, bearing a gallant ship; and far away to the North 
a lady opened her lattice upon the sea.” 

If that is not pure and fine parody, then I have never see 
parody. 
One complaint at the end. This is an amusing and readabk 
book. But those of us who are old enough may remember: } 
little yellow work with the same title, costing one shilling} 
instead of twenty-one, and decorated by a master of mischiel 
What, in this distinguished galére, has become of Georg 
Morrow ? M. I. Cou, 


confusion and chaos resulting from defeat in the Great Wat 
His treatment of it will surprise most English readers by} 
its candour, and its penetrating critical spirit. This book, 
indeed, is the antithesis of almost everything that is regarde 
as typically German by those who have had little direc) 
contact with Germans and German affairs since the Wat) 
Herr Diesel himself, with his flexible mind broadened bE 
travel and keen observation, his humour, and_ his cleat,” 
direct style (if this excellent translation is reasonably faithfl | 
to the original), may be regarded as a conspicuous product” 
of the new Germany in which he seeks with almost pathetic 
eagerness for signs of future greatness and European leadership. 


He leads up to his analysis of the present situation by 1) 
skilful and racy examination of the factors—geographical. | 
climatic, racial, social, religious, and political—which have | 


contributed to the evolution of modern Germany. Every: 
where he discovers reasons for the lack of that unity whicl 
gives stability and coherence to the life of nations whose | 


development has been less complex and not so continuously 7 
His comparisons of the various races—Prussian 7 














turbulent, 
Saxons, Franks, Swabians—and of the famous cities, capitals F 


of their own States, aloof from the capital of the Reich, — 
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and cherishing their strongly individual cultures through 
the centuries, are subtly illuminating. In the same objective 
mood he discusses German mentality, art and education, and 
religious and political antagonisms. In the period of 
militarism 9 which opened after 1870, and ended with the 
erash of the Great War, and in its secondary manifestations, 
he finds only the illusion of unity. sen 
The lack of true national consciousness, and the instability 
which arises from it, were, he suggests, revealed in a new 
| and significant form when the War, Germany's ** first all- 
E | embracing national experience,” ended in disaster. During 
> the War “ the full force of the age of technical science had 
broken over mankind,” but in Germany, in the ensuing 
chaos and crisis, the free expression of the effects of 
mechanization was hindered by the political and economic 
consequences of the War. Moreover, this plunge back into 
aconfusion of conflicting sections coincided with the emergence 
of what Herr Diesel, probably for want of a more precise 






ory, a 
n of ay 


t on. term, calls the idea of a super-State of the future, associated 
Wh 3 with the rapid development of international affiliations, 
ets especially in the sphere of finance and industry. 

n th Therefore, Herr Diesel concludes, the new Germany is 
t have faced with the triple task of discovering a basis of national 
: unity along lines dictated by an imperious call to develop 
oul F industrially; of preserving a national soul against the 
mae mechanizing influences which continually gather strength ; 
n thE and at the same time of fitting in the national unity and con- 
bys, sciousness with the development of this ‘* super-State ” 
fon idea. He sees both the danger of another failure, and the 
erie dazzling prospect of a new leadership. 

in He considers an ever deeper plunge along the path of 
vp mechanization to be a necessity for Germany. ‘* Everything 
tnd unites to exhort us Germans to surrender to the machine,” 
san but the possibility is plain that, having regard to German 
= characteristics, this will be carried to the logical extreme, 
le and that ‘the delicate moderation which is the hallmark 
ane of a true culture ” will be missed. There is the danger that 
eet the mechanistic style will be imposed ** on every department 
- of life with the same fervour that we once imposed the 

professional or militaristic or bureaucratic.” 

i th On the other hand, he suggests, there is the possibility 
sat that other nations, having accomplished their formative 


ver process, may find the task of adaptation to the new inter- 


fod national relationships very difficult, by reason of the tenacity 
as of fixed ideas and traditional modes of thought; whereas 
Germany may out of the present chaos simultaneously 
> achieve national unity, adapt herself to the laws of the new 
labk world, and so assume leadership as the most modern nation 
bers in the world. ; = 
ling B When so much is in the melting pot neither this possibility 
ie nor the contrary one that Germany may become the victim 
org of a colossal uncontrolled mechanization can be dismissed 
EB as merely fantastic by anyone who has observed the breaking 
down of many ancient barriers and dividing lines in the 
later march of German industrialism. 
Everywhere, in looking to the future, the author of this 
book, like all who seek to discover any clear line of advance 
Vat out of the present confusion, finds only uncertainty. He 
shy is nevertheless conscious of vast opportunities, and the 


ook: book ends on a note of hope, derived from evidence that 


ded “the caste system and narrow specialization are losing 
rec’ ground,” and that ‘‘a more humane spirit is beginning to 
Var. t stir on every side, and not least in Berlin.” 

| be WaALrer MEAKIN. 
lear, 
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luct Punishment 
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; The Crime of Punishment. By Margaret Wilson. (Jonathan 
hip. | Cape. 10s. 6d.) ; 
ya 3 Crime as Destiny : a Study of Criminal Twins. By Professor 


Dr. Johannes Lange. With a Foreword by Professor J. B, 8. 








: a Haldane. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 

ry: Mrs. Witson writes so well that one is in danger of reading 
ich her book, so attractively produced by Mr. Cape, for the sheer 
ov) joy of it. And that would be a pity, for Mrs. Wilson has not 
sly laboured for our pleasure. The wife of a prison Governor, 
ns, She was driven almost against her will, she tells us, to consider 
ak § the problem at her doors ; and she began to study the treat- 


ch,f = Ment of the Jawbreaker. 


The more she came into touch with the problem at first 
hand the more astonishment she felt. She discovered, for 
instance, that a fourth of our entire prison population were 
not criminals at all but were imprisoned for debt. “ A poor 
man cannot go bankrupt.” She came into touch “ with 
women whose husbands, because they would not support 
their families, were shut up with enough to eat in a prison 
where they could not possibly support their families who 
therefore were dependent upon the guardians.” She talked 
“with mothers whose sons because of ignorant adolescent 
sexual perversion were sentenced to prison for long terms 
where anything but inversion was impossible to them.” 
She kept on enquiring into the real reasons for sending men 
to prison and made the shattering discovery that “* there 
is no acceptable reason for shutting four-fifths of the present 
prisoners in prisons and none for letting the other fifth out.” 
And so this book, which was designed as an outline of the 
punishment of crime, became an indictment of the crime of 
punishment. It is by far the most penetrating analysis of 
our penal systems that we have seen in recent years and written 
with a freshness and an originality all its own, It would have 
been more valuable still had the author given more references 
to her many authorities. 

Mrs. Wilson traces the development of punishment from the 
penal methods of bygone days, the ducking stool, the pillory 
flogging, transportation and wholesale death, to the prison 
systems of the last hundred years. She writes with a knowledge 
of both English and American conditions and with instructive 
comparisons between them, Nowhere in the book does Mrs. 
Wilson allow one to lose the true perspective in a maze of 
superficial contrast, but with many an apt phrase the reader 
is brought up against reality and made to think funda- 
mentally :-— 

* Would not a crucifix, an innocent man on a cross, be a better 
symbol of the workings of Roman justice than a blindfolded 
goddess with scales ? 

**Laws are not holy things to be worshipped but efforts of the 
human mind to be judged and weighed. 

“As long as disreputable law goes on perpetrating cruelties like 
the present prison system she will avail herself of all possible 
legal lipsticks in vain.” 

Many people, of course, will dislike Mrs. Wilson’s book. 
It is sure to be called sentimental by those whose minds are 
so warped or atrophied by passion, prejudice or primitive 
impulse that they no longer recognize * love and fine thinking ” 
when they see it. But our treatment of the lawbreaker would 
be drastically changed if every magistrate, teacher and 
clergyman could be made to read and to understand this book. 
We wish there could be a cheaper edition. 

This other volume, different as it is, should help Mrs. 
Wilson in her crusade, for it certainly shows to what a large 
extent crime is due to factors over which the individual has 
littie or no control. With the co-operation of Bavarian 
Prison oflicials, Dr. Lange has traced thirty pairs of twins, 
one of whom in each case had been in conflict with the law. 
Thirteen of these were what are known as “ monozygotic ” 
twins and were practically identical in physical and mental 
make-up; the remaining seventeen pairs were dizygotic, 
and had no greater similarity than that which exists between 
ordinary brothers and sisters. These two types of twins are 
commonly recognized to be of different origin, monozygotic 
twins springing from the same ovum and dizygotic twins from 
two ova fertilized simultaneously. In the former case the 
inherited characteristics from the parents should be similar ; 
in the latter, they may differ since there is no uniformity in 
the relative inheritance from the two parents as between 
one fertilization and another. Therefore, argues Dr. Lange, 
if the conduct of monozygotic twins has a greater similarity 
than dizygotic pairs, this is a clear indication that heredity 
is a more potent factor than environment. And sure enough 
Dr. Lange finds that of the thirteen monozygotic pairs, both 
twins had been sentenced in ten cases, while in only two out of 
the seventeen dizygotic pairs had both twins come into 
conflict with the law. These results are impressive, but without 
minimizing the value of Dr, Lange’s painstaking and honest 
research—which is a real contribution to knowledge-—it is 
not unfair to say that no results based upon so few cases can 
possibly be conclusive, This must be said even though we 
recognize the difficulty of tracing a sufficlent number of 
criminal twins upon which to base reliable deductions, 
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We hope Professor Haldane’s racy introduction does not mean 
that criminology is in future to be regarded, like religion, as 
a field into which people who have earned well-deserved 
reputations in other branches of knowledge can rush with 
unsupported theories. Professor Haldane asserts that Roman 
Catholics believe in free will, while Protestants or Freethinkers 
are often determinists. And since, in proportion to population 
there are twice as many Roman Catholics in prison as non- 
Catholics, a belief in free will is a less successful guide to 
conduct than determinism. I cannot agree with Professor 
Haldane, that things are as simple as that. 

E. Roy CALVERT. 


The Old Order 


Things I Remember. 
(Cassell. 21s.) 
Tsim Emperor Nicholas the First used to say to his children, 
‘always act so that you will be forgiven for being Grand 
Dukes.” His great-grand-daughter, who writes this book, 
had the words continually dinned into her ears, and she 
and her brother in the midst of a luxury and ceremonial 
‘astern in its splendour were brought up in a kind of exotic 
simplicity. Theirs was, she says, the typical upbringing 
for their caste. Humility was instilled into these children 
(who were carried to their christenings in golden chariots 
drawn by six horses) as the first of the Christian virtues. 
An “ exaggerated submission was required of them ”’ not only 
towards their grown-up equals but “ especially to inferiors.” 
So far as books were concerned their education was superficial 
and intermittent, but their moral and social training was 
methodical and severe. They did not know what it was to 

give an order, much less to resist one. 

In a palace flooded with servants they had their own 
separate suites of rooms. Little Dimitri had his governor 
and Marie her governess, but the children were not kept 
apart. They played together, often shared lessons, and had 
for one another a deep and intimate affection undimmed by 
the ordinary quarrels of childhood. Playmates were not 
allowed them, or only under strict surveillance. They saw 
little or nothing of guests. On occasion they lunched down- 
stairs, but the meal, unless the family was alone, must have 
been something of an ordeal. They must not take part in 
general conversation but if spoken to must make affable 
replies. Marie was lectured and even punished if she had 
not obviously done her best in conversation. Outdoor 
pleasures were allowed the children. At Ilinskoie, on 
the Grand-Duke Serge’s estate near Moscow, they ran about 
in what was practically a model village, delighting in the 
yearly fair when they threw swects to the peasant children 
and bought presents for everyone, including all the servants. 
No subjects unsuited to their age were ever mentioned before 
them, or not by the authorities; for instance, the sinister 
foreshadowings of revolution were never alluded to nor any 
family gossip. They picked up, however, a great deal from 
their entourage and learned to feign ignorance. Marie writes 
that she could hardly remember a time when the thought of 
some great vague change which would destroy their way 
of life was not familiar to her. She remembers sitting on 
the nursery floor trying to fasten her own shoes because 
‘in the revolution” there would be no one to dress her. 

Neither of these children had known their mother who 
died when Dimitri was born. During “ the long, slow years ” 
of their early childhood they passed the winter with their 
father at St. Petersburg but Llinskoie was their summer home 
and when their father was banished, for making a second 
marriage without the Emperor’s consent, they lived all the 
year round with their uncle, Serge, who was, and always 
had been, a second father to them. His wife showed them a 
colder kindness, being a childless woman and jealous of her 
husband’s great devotion to his brother’s son and daughter. 

There is something pathetic in the resistance children seem 
often to make to a grown-up love. ‘To me you must always 
remain little children’? the uncle would say, when for a 
moment he realizel their half-conscious revolt. His is a 
pathetic figure. We easily forgive him for being a Grand 
Duke as we see him indulging his beautiful wife, and taking 
her childlike submission for granted, anxiously drilling his 
‘little children’ and petting his model village, to whose 


By The Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. 


— 






inhabitants he is represented as wishing to be a “little father.” 
But all these different “ children” wanted to grow up, and 
when the Grand Duke was assassinated it was horror rather 
than grief which stopped their hearts—for a moment, The 
gasped, and were free. ’ 

The tragedy of the Grand Duke Serge’s assassination, 9; 
seen through the eyes of a little boy and girl is made marvel. 
lously real. The bomb which blew his carriage to Pieces 
struck just out of sight of their schoolroom windows, They 
saw the people in the square outside running in the directio, 
of the noise and their aunt in her beautiful bright dress 
rushing out of the Palace. A police sleigh passed driving fas 
against the current of the people. There was a man Struggling 
in it. In another minute they were shepherded to the fat 
end of the room, the Grand Duchess had sent back a message 
** Keep the children from the windows.” 7 

Almost immediately they were taken by a private way 
into an adjoining church. It was full of poor people crying 
The Grand Duchess in her brilliant blue draperics knelt d 
a litter covered with coats out of which a boot was “ casually” 
sticking. They are even more frightened by the “ look of 
hallucination ” in her eyes. She, however, like themselyg 
was a creature of training. She never lost her self command 
and that very evening she visited the dying coachman why 
anxiously enquired the fate of his master. ‘ It is the Grand 
Duke who has sent me to you,” she replied. The very next 
day in a carriage draped in black crape she visited the murder 
in his prison and even insisted on seeing him alone. The 
children were told of this ‘ exalted act,” but they, not » 
simple as they seemed, did not sce “ the utility of the gesture” 

“ The first evening of our mourning Dimitri and I, completely 
exhausted, still felt the need to talk, to exchange impressions. Wo 
lingered there in the schoolroom, conversing in whispers— What 


do you think’ said Dimitri’s voice in the darkness—‘ will we 
happier ?’ ” 





. 


The rest of the book tells of an unhappy marriage agains 
her will, an annulment, the martyrdom of the Imperial family, 
Dimitri’s banishment and a series of hairbreadth escapes, 
The writer lives now, she tells us, in New York, and ha 
thrown herself heart and soul ‘‘ into business.” The fate she 
foresaw when, as a child, she stcuggled to fasten her ow 
shoes has come about. The reader does not gather that she 
is unhappy—after all, Dimitri is alive and she has writtena 
really delightful book. 


The Descriptive Sociology of 
Africa 


By KE. Torday. 


African Races. (Williams and Norgate. £5 5s) f 


Ir is over fifty years since Professor Duncan completed | 
his volume on African races in Herbert Spencer’s series of 
Descriptive Sociology. Since then the blank spaces of Africa 
have almost disappeared and a vast store of accumulated 
knowledge has been awaiting classification. The trustee | 
of the late Herbert Spencer could not have selected anyone 
better fitted to the task than Mr. Torday, who has con- 
pletely rewritten and enormously enlarged Professor Duncan's 
volume. Mr. Torday needs no introduction to anthropologists 
His own researches in the Congo and his wide reading, together 
with a gift of sympathy which often enables him to appreciate 
the African’s point of view where the academic anthropologist | 
would have been harking after a false scent, these have 
enabled him to give such a synthesis of African cultures as | 
would have been beyond the capacity of one less experienced F 
or more academic. It is beyond our mathematical ability © 
to compute the number of books which Mr. Torday must have | 
digested and the number of languages he must have inter | 
preted in the compilation of this immense volume, which © 
by the criterion of either weight or words must stand alone © 
in the annals of scientific literature. It will assuredly prove of 7 
the greatest service to students in the field, who will find 
condensed in one volume the material facts culled from 
numberless books which they could not possibly carry about 
with them. We fear that it will also prove a boon to a certain 
type of lecturer and will release a flood of pseudo-scientific 
journalism, which the inaccessibility of anthropological 
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literature has so far held in check. This may not altogether 7 


be a disadvantage, but it will certainly mean that lesser 
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men will reap the field which Mr. Torday has so laboriously 
gown. At any rate every self-respecting librarian will have to From Politics to Finance 
secure & COPY: ; 

The format of the volume with its ugly triple columns, Information on the Reparation Settlement. By John W. 
which make reading difficult, and the arrangement of its ee and Hugh Latimer. (Allen and Unwin. 
contents are both governed by the conditions of the Spencer Reparation Reviewed. By Sir Andrew McFadyean. (Benn. 
Trust, and Mr. Torday must not be held responsible for a 8s. 6d.) 


system which he has inherited without the option of improve- 
ment. The change in scientific outlook since Herbert Spencer's 
time is well summarized in a provocative introduction : 
«Jo-day the investigator can no longer be satisfied with 
ascertaining what customs and beliefs exist among certain 
peoples : their social fabric has to be considered as a whole 
and research aims at discovering the function of each com- 
ponent element.” The system of classification which Mr. 
Torday has inherited is a stultification of this statement, 
and, as he admits, ** the classification of the collected material 
offered some difficulties. Slavery, for instance, is, among the 
Central Sudanese peoples, mainly an economic institution, 
whereas among the majority of the Bantu it is mainly a 
social institution . . . Consequently, slavery is dealt with 
under ‘Regulation of Labour’ or ‘ Political Organization ’ 
according to its character.” Similarly, * Initiation,” though it 
js a rite both social and religious, is dealt with under 
“ Political ’ in order that it may be compared with “ Secret 
Societies.” These two examples show both the kind of 
classification enforced on Mr. Torday and the difficulties 
under which he has laboured to fit his material (a great deal 
of which had to be redeemed from its authors’ interpretations) 
to the Procrustean framework of his model. 

An excellent map, compiled by Miss Torday, gives the 
positions of the eight hundred and fifty-seven tribes dealt 
with in this volume, and for purposes of classification these 
tribes are arranged in sixteen families or groups. Mr. Torday 
argues convincingly for his view that Bantu should be an 
ethnical and not only a linguistic classification ; but, as he is 
the first to admit, * the groupings within the larger divisions 
are not meant to be dogmatic ; there are few instances where 
linguistic, -cultural or physical characteristics permit the 
drawing of a sharp line between the various sections.” Hence 
we find such a classification as ‘* Equatorial Hybrid Tribes.” 
Other allocations such as that of the Bari, Madi and Lugbwara 
are very much open to question on cultural, even if not on 
linguistic grounds. 

We have referred to the introduction as provocative. His 
championship of the Bantu is only one instance. His dogmatic 
insistence on the racial identity of the forest Pygmies with 
their taller neighbours, the derivation of the word Batwa, 
the depreciation of the Hamites, are others. This depreciation 
of the Hamites carries Mr. Torday to some curious extremes, 
In his desire to proclaim the moral and intellectual para- 
mountey (blessed word !) of the Bantu he would attribute 
the success of the Bantu-Hamitie blends almost entirely to 
Bantu qualities, but he has not considered whether the 
causes do not exist in the act of contact rather than in either 
of the specific cultures. The Hamitized Ovaherero are held 
up to obloquy in contrast with their neighbours, the Ovambo, 
and are allowed no redeeming quality except good manners, 
physical beauty and the intelligence to submit to the white 
man after recognizing his superior power. ‘They are called 
indolent and parasitic because they keep cattle in preference 
to digging the soil: but is this a true criterion of cultural 
worth, and are not physical beauty and good manners 
ultimately as valuable as the ability to cultivate cereals ? 
If not, why trouble about aesthetics at all ? 

Brilliantly written, the introduction is stimulating just 
because it is provocative. It deplores the present tendency 
to look for short cuts to the black man’s mind, and does 
belated justice to the patient toiler, who may not be 
academically trained, but at least has the most precious 
gift of language, which is worth years of academic theory. 
The background of academic theory is only of value when 
allied with experience and the ability to converse without 
interpreters. J. AH. Driserc. 
——— 

Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
fo notify the SpecratroR Office BEVORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 

















Der Neue Plan. By Professor M. J. Bonn. (Munich: Duncker and 
Humblot, 11 Marks.) 


In times of economic stress that volatile foree which we 
call public opinion tends inevitably to pessimism. Thus 
at the moment no one has a good wozd to say for 1980, while 
the idea is being propagated that the forces working to 
reconstruct a world at peace are being overcome by the 
secular forces making for war. In point of fact the year 
1930, so far from giving cause for despondency, reveals a 
record of amazing achievement. Such phenomena as 
Hitlerism in Germany and the recrudescence of a narrow 
nationalism in France can be shown to represent the explosion 
of accumulated ill-feeling aroused by an earlier political 
situation very different from the present. On the other 
hand, the coming into force of the Young Plan, the opening 
of the Bank for International Settlements, the final evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland five years before the Treaty date, 
and—perhaps most noteworthy of all—the solution at The 
Hague of the extremely complicated problems of non-German 
Reparations, constitute a rich diplomatic harvest and one 
which makes it legitimate to speak seriously of the liquidation 
of the War. 

How far we have travelled along the road to common sense 
—or more specifically—-we have succeeded in * transferring 
the liquidation of Germany's obligations from the realm 
of political discussion to the orderly forms of business which 
characterize a state of peace’ (in the words of the experts 
who worked out the Young Plan) can best be measured by 
following Sir Andrew McFadyean through the years of war- 
madness. Sir Andrew, as a former Secretary of the Repara- 
tions Commission, is the best possible witness of the ravages 
of that ‘ political discussion.” He admits indeed that, 
given the total disregard of economic considerations at the 
Peace Conference, the process of ‘* de-bamboozleimnent ” of 
the nations was bound to be extremely difficult. And no 
one has better analysed the causes of failure, until the 
change of Governments in England and France in 1924. 
One feels, however, that Sir Andrew is a little too critical 
of the political protagonists—Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Poincaré, for instance—when the real cause of trouble was 
the state of psychological inflation which everywhere accom- 
panied— and often survived—the period of monetary inflation, 

In a foreword to the latest and perhaps the most admirably 
written of the publications of the Information Service of 
Chatham House, Sir Charles Addis does something to redress 
the balance, emphasizing the enormous gain in the spirit of 
co-operation which made possible the agreement at The 
Hague of representatives of nineteen different nations. 

The one constant factor in the problem, of course, has 
been the inability of the French to think of Reparations or 
debt payments otherwise in terms of polities. Sir Andrew 
McFadyean rightly attaches great importance to the differ- 
ences of national outlook and temperament which prevented 
Anglo-French co-operation in a problem in which * their 
interests are identical.” But in his censure of M. Poincaré 
and his fear-maddened countrymen he is careful to inciude 
a measure of blame for the inconsistency of British policy. 
He shows that the Balfour Note, for example, threw over 
the whole case for fixing Germany's capacity to pay before 
dealing with inter-Allied debts and was thus indirectly an 
incitement to the occupation of the Ruhr, This is an 
outspoken, informative and very readable book. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett and Mr. Latimer are to be heartily 
congratulated on their presentation of the background and 
the history of the Young Plan and the Hague Agreements, 
with all the relevant documents. It is particularly important 
that the authors study the Reparations problem not in the 
abstract, but in its relation to the general history of post- 
War Europe. Thus, granted that the primary object of 
the Treaty of Versailles was to secure France against further 
German aggression, and thereby achieve security for the 
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rest of the world, they remind us that the needs of French 
security were met by the following six points :— 

1. A multilateral guarantee in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

2. An Anglo-American guarantee against unprovoked German 
agression. 

3. A demilitarized Zone east and west of the Rhine. 

4. The disarmament of Germany “in order to render possible 
the limitation of the armaments of all nations.”’ 

5. An unfixed sum of reparations. 

6. A fifteen years’ Allied occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine, with gradual evacuation,as guarantee for the satisfactory 
execution of points 4 and 5. 

Since points 38,4, 5 and 6 have now been “liquidated”? and 
the Locarno Agreement and the Peace Pact (not to speak 
of the French system of alliances) have more than com- 
pensated for the lapse of the Anglo-American guarantee, 
there would seem to be no longer any justification for the 
French demand for security. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is obvious, and it is deplorable that in its disarma- 
ment policy the British Government should choose this 
moment to forgo its privilege of leadership, seeking to meet 
half-way what is now an obsolete claim. 

The Young Plan is studied from another angle by Professor 
Bonn. He, too, traces the earlier chequered history of the 
Reparations problem and insists upon the political back- 
ground. The way in which the Young Plan works, its sound 
financial basis and the precise conditions under which 
Germany may lodge with the International Bank a request 
for a moratorium, these questions receive their due weight ; 
but the chief importance of the book is its assessment of 
the responsibilities which Germany has now shouldered for 
the reform of her public finances. The firm action of the 
Briining Government is so far entirely in keeping with the 
sound budgetary policy which Professor Bonn holds to be 
necessary. It is to be hoped that his book is being widely 
read in Germany so that an informed opinion may keep 
the Government up to the mark. Responsibility for Repara- 
tions payments now rests, as it should, with Germany herself. 
The nation’s credit will not be lightly impaired. 


W. Horsrart CartTer. 


Charles W. Eliot 


Charles W. Eliot. By Henry James. 2 vols. (Constable, 30s.) 


{rT is unlikely that changing America will ever again provide 
the opportunity for the-rise of such a personality as that of 
Charles W. Eliot, who was President of Harvard University 
from 1869—1909. He was essentially a New Englander, 
with the conscientiousness, the austerities, and the old- 
fashioned faith of his class and breed. He was descended 
from families long established in Boston; he was proud of 
what he was; and when he attained to great authority it 
came naturally to him to speak with the mien of authority. 
New Englandism, though it performed the marvellous feat of 
impressing its character upon the structural thought of the 
whole of the United States no longer has an undisputed 
eminence, but Eliot will never be forgotten, and what he 
created will not die. 

Few men in any country have been so much looked up to as 
he was after he had turned Harvard from an insufficient college 
into a great University renowned for its learning and research. 
He became a Roman figure ; nothing which concerned his little 
republic of learning or the great Republic of the United States 
itself was considered settled until he had had his say. 

This very capable biography by Mr. Henry James (son of 
Mr. William James, the Pragmatist philosopher) tells the truth. 
We are informed of the early aloofness of Eliot, of his social 
awkwardness which made aloofness convenient, and of the 
disfiguring birthmark on his right cheek which—for he had 
been brutally teased about it in boyhood—explained the 
aloofness. Eliot was a competent, but apparently not an 
inspiring teacher of mathematics and chemistry. He was 
respected, but he was not popular. He might easily have 
gone into business and become prosperous, but in his imma- 
turity he had already planned his maturity. The academic 
life was the life for him. 

He had not proceeded very far in his career, however, 
before fort:ine dealt him a staggering blow. He had studied 


—— 
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—_ 
chemistry ardently in his spare time, with the help of su 
very rough equipment as Harvard afforded, in orde ty “typed 
qualify himself for the Rumford Chair of Chemistry, : such $ 
Hill, the President of Harvard, preferred Wolcott Gi jand , 
who was no doubt a better chemist. Eliot was asked {, ers 
continue his own work but on very unsatisfactory Condition, po pla 
He took his courage in both hands, decided to qualify himse fail ; 
so that he would be indispensable when there might be anothy | pet 
academic opening and went off with his family to visit ty, Sir 
Universities of Europe. This was made just possible by the > poetry 


unexpected increment of a legacy which had been left j, 4 “The 
him by a relation. In Europe he ransacked not only tp P'™ 
subjects and the methods of teaching but the administratig 4 and | 
of Universities on the business side. Whatever might hy) ™™ 
been said so far at Harvard about his teaching and his knoy. regan 
ledge of chemistry, no one had denied that he had displayei 3 Engli 
business abilities of the first rank. few 


He was only thirty-five when he became President ¢ 3 — 
Harvard. Perhaps the high opinions formed of him af a 
Kurope and the story of his growing experience had fom; 4 od 
their way across the Atlantic. Otherwise it is difficult y ; pr 
account for the appointment. However that may be, Elio— . m 
election was a brilliant choice. It is a minor matter thy = 
he preferred for Harvard the German University syste 
to that of Oxford and Cambridge. He had not, by the way 
been greatly impressed by England, which he found barbarf 
and poverty-stricken, though it is only fair to say that k 
wrote in letters whatever was in his mind at the momey— Wor 


and that he frequently withdrew those opinions afterwarkF  ppw. 
His real ambition—and this is the major matter—was thiB full « 
there should be no more rivalries between classics, philosophy F pis | 
mathematics, science and modern languages, but that thE trai 
new University of which he dreamed should deal in all subjecsF por 





apt to the human intelligence and should be content withB of sc 
nothing but the best. © not | 
His Inaugural Address was like a fresh wind. It conveyeif his | 
his generous doctrine all over America. A new force laif he 
arrived. Emerson delightedly nodded his assent as th} the ¢ 
Address unfolded itself. Oliver Wendell Holmes and othe = Mi 
doubters fell into step before long. As Eliot's schemes tok} perh 
shape so did his character mellow. The respect for hia) time 
expanded into reverence and he became personally popula) and 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson waited on his word hh) dom 
this country A. V. Dicey and Bryce were his constant com) rath 
spondents. He lived to the age of ninety-two, and his if woul 
was as serene as that of any man who has died conscious iF he v 
having finished his course and kept the faith. ~ and 
quot 
‘ pres 
Eastwatd to Persia £ 
Rastward to Persia. By Sinder Ikbel Ali Shah. (Wig 
Brown. 12s. 6d.) . Bs rare 
som 
Tur advantage of a book about an Oriental country writte 7 thou 
by an Oriental, is that the author will probably not approat) pect 
his subject from the romantic point of view, investing i 
with the special “ glamour” that westerners (rightly o) 
wrongly) attribute to the East, thereby ruining for ev) 
what once may have been a beautiful word rich in implication | 
On the other hand, the author may fall into the opposit’ AP! 
error of making out a case for the country in question, ti 
prove that that country is neither so remote nor so “ back’ Fro 











” 


ward” as we might imagine. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah (whos 
not himself a Persian by race) is too wise and too exper: 
enced to fall head-first into this trap, nevertheless the 
temptation is just a little too strong for him; and in bi 
judicious chapter dealing with the present Shah, as in his 
optimistic chapter relating the inauguration of the fin 
Persian railway, one may detect something of the defensive) her 
attitude usual among those whose task it is to balance th) not! 
progress of the Orient (if progress it be) against the achieve) Teac 
ments of Western civilisation. zx 

I confess that I found the chapters on Persian folk-lor, {r' 
mysticism, marriage-customs, music, and poetry more inter” _ 
esting than the chapters on Persia’s political and economit Mar 
future. I was interested also in the comparison betwee) vin 
English and Persian poetry, in spite of an occasional surprisilfy fess 
statement, such as that many critics regard Wordsworth’ sty! 
**Prelude”’ as a failure, or that the work of Chaucer was “‘stere—— 
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Htyped” in treatment. Though I could scarcely endorse 


> such statements, they did at any rate give evidence of a fresh 
: and independent mind, and sent me on to read with an 
F increased curiosity why “a Persian critic would be inclined 
B to place Keats and Shelley above Shakespeare and yet not 
‘ fail to admire Shakespeare as much as does the English 
critic.” 
sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah puts up a spirited defence for Persian 
© poetry, which he considers underestimated in England. 
> «phe true barrier to the European understanding of Persian 
E poetry,” he says, ‘is its alleged extravagance. Its warm 
and luxurious genius is wholly antagonistic to the more 
restrained and reserved poetic spirit of Europe, which it 
regards as cold and soulless.” It is true, I think, that most 
‘T English people base their knowledge of Persian poetry on a 
. few verses from Hafiz—not to mention Omer. Against 
E Jalalu Din R umi, for instance, for whose works I doubt 
| whether there is any great demand in this country, no charge 


im iy q of a shallow flamboyance could be brought. It would be 
found F irritating to us were the whole of English poetry to be judged 
ult ty on a handful of verses from Swinburne, and in this matter 
Eliot F one’s sympathies are with the Sirdar. 

v tha Be V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 
stem 

e Way, 

tbat Edward Thomas 

— World Without End. By Helen Thomas. (Heinemann, €s.) 

wath, = =Epwarp THomas’s friends will find this sequel to As it Was, 
S tif full of interest, and it is better written. In accordance with 
soph; F his principles of veracity, Mrs. Thomas does not hide the 
ut thE strain of his neurasthenia which yielded neither to psychical 
jects F nor physical treatment. Hie also suffered the misfortune 


Wil of scarcely making both ends meet on literary work and yet 
not obtaining the succes destime that he deserved during 


vey his life both as a poet and an essayist. On the other hand, 
e hip he was not at all cut out to be a Civil Servant, which was 
s tkf the only alternative to the work of a literary free-lance. 
other Mrs. Thomas brings out most of his good qualities except 
} took} perhaps the humour of his talk, which increased up to the 
‘hin’ time of his death. What principally emerges is her loyal 
pula, and affectionate acceptance of the hardships imposed on 
L Lf domestic life by Edward Thomas's fastidious and sometimes 
com | rather wayward notions of finance. Still, his neurasthenia 
sf would always have been a handicap in any walk of life and 
nus ((F he was at least able to write “‘ on the top of his vitality ” 
and without regarding his work as ‘* vaguely honorific,” to 
quote two of his own phrases in a conversation with the 
present writer on the rewards of literature. 
- Itis a pity that neither Mrs. Thomas nor one of his friends 
t ai ; made any record of his talk. Unfortunately, contemporaries 


rarely do so; but if he had lived to his natural span 
some younger Boswell might have reaped a rich harvest, 
though he would have had to walk many miles to get the 
best of it ! E. S. P. Haynes. 


A Philosophy of Reality 


A Philosophy of Reality. By F.L. Young. (Manchester Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d.) 

- From the multitude of highly technical and abstract works 
published every season, it is a pleasure to turn to A Philosophy 
>» of Reality, in which a genuine effort is made to think out the 
Universe in comprehensible terms. Jn no part of her book 
' does the author take refuge behind formulas. She philosophizes 
| throughout ; names appear very rarely on her pages ; she is 
firs a no mere broker of current opinions and concepts, but keeps 
nsivt || her reader facing up to the world and to himself. There is 
» the nothing truculent in the way the book is offered to the 
_ Teader :— 








' . “Task him to take it as it is, without references or credentials, 
lor,’ for whatever he may find in it, first of interest, second of reasonable- 
nter) 2°88, and third of positive evidence of its truth.” 


omit Many writers might profess as much, but fail to be con- 
veel vineing. It is quoted here, not because it is a proper pro- 
isitg | fession to make, but because it is true. As for credentials, the 


rth’ | Style of the preface supplies all we need. 
Teo a Miss Young’s philosophy is additive, if it may so be 


expressed. Her concepts are wide and inclusive. She is not 
in a hurry to shut out or deny; she has that sort of gentle 
technique which can make a positive statement without 
implying that the converse must be false. Nor does she seek 
to define her concepts to the utmost precision so that they 
are concentrated on a point :— 

“It is my main object in this book to maintain that things aro 
what they seem, however much more they may also be; and to 
show how this seeming can be reconciled with the apparently very 
different seeming suggested by modern science.” 

This gives sufficient hint of the scope of the book; we 
cannot give any sketch of the picture it draws. Readers will 
doubtless find points of disagreement as well as of agreement 
with this philosophy ; but even those who most disagree 
will derive both enjoyment and stimulation from the author’s 
consistent sincerity, as well as from the grace and shrewdness 
of many of her observations, 


Poetry and Music 


Melody and the Lyric. By John Murray Gibbon. (Dent. 123.6d.) 


Many poets confess without shame that they are unmusical. 
For this they should be pitied, not blamed. But when they 
declare an antagonism towards the alliance of music and 
poetry, obviously they are open to sharp criticism. All poets 
at some time have suffered the pain of hearing their work 
mutilated by a well-meaning but out-of-tune composer. 
But to use this as an excuse for banning all composers and 
for widening the gulf between the arts is unreasonable and 
imprudent. Mr. Ezra Pound is wise to emphasize the truth 
that poetry is the healthier for the more or less close attendance 
of music. The history of English song clearly reveals that 
verse and melody were most flourishing when their kinship 
was taken for granted. Mr. John Murray Gibbon’s admirable 
book, Melody and the Lyric, is eloquent evidence in support of 
this. The author shows that those who have assumed that 
the English lyric began with the sixteenth century are seriously 
in error. The period between Chaucer and the Elizabethans 
saw the slow development of the lyric, slow but very certain, 
since melody was its inspiration. To assume anything else 
is to make an example such as Henry Lawes’ setting of 
Hervick’s ‘* The Primrose’ a sudden and unaccountable 
miracle. 

Mr. Gibbon points out that the weakening of the alliance 
between melody and the lyric began as soon as poets com- 
plained that music was a burden and not a support. Such an 
one was Dryden, who fretted that he was compelled to cramp 
his verse, ‘‘ making them rugged to the Reader that they 
might be harmonious to the Hearer.” The author holds the 
opinion—and it is not unreasonable—that the final separation 
was brought about by Alexander Pope. No reconciliation 
has taken place since ; nor is there any hope of such a happy 
event until poets can be persuaded that they must make the 
first move. The time is ripe, for there are signs that Music 
is about to enter a new and enriched vocal phase. , 


Basin MAINE. 








— 





Locke’s Last Novel 
The Shorn Lamb 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 





Mr. Locke’s last novel, completed shortly before 

his death, is a romance in his best manner and 

full of that urbanity, humour and pathos which 
have made his stories so irresistible. 


Published to-day. 7s. 6d. net. 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEADLTD 
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Fiction 
Phrase and Fable 


High Table. By Joanna Cannan. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Somebody Must. By Guy Pocock. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

From Day to Day. By Ferdynand Goetel. Translated by 

‘Winifred Cooper. With Foreword by John Galsworthy. 
(Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d.) 

Marka of the Pits. By E. Chirikof. 
With Preface by Stephen Graham. 


Translated by L. Zarine. 
(Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss CANNAN’sS new novel illustrates brilliantly the axiom 
that the fable is nothing and the telling everything. ‘Theodore 
Fletcher, “ the meagre fruit of duty,” suffered from adenoids, 
a shiny nose, and a well-founded sense of physical inferiority 
to other children. Scholarship was his refuge. It took him 
to St. Mary’s: and, while he was still of undergraduate age, 
it led him, indirectly, to his one experience of passion. Hester 
Adams, the publican’s daughter, to whom he lent his Milton 
and his Marco Polo, seemed as different from other girls as 
Theodore from other men. An inevitable accident disillu- 
sioned them both. Theodore, told that he was to become a 
father, lost what little nerve he had: Hester, in revulsion, 
married the despised Sam Twigg. Soon afterwards Theodore 
won a fellowship at his beloved college, and shrank into the 
shelter of its kindly walls. 

When 1914 came Theodore was Warden. He had been 
elected to keep out a more dynamic man, and knew it. The 
War stirred him, and he remembered his son. By chance, 
Lennie Twigg came as a cadet to St. Mary’s. The Warden 
met him, and played fairy godfather to his romance. Lennie 
was killed, and Hester, meeting the Warden at the dedication 
of a memorial, told him that the boy was not his after all. 

This story might easily have been depressing. Miss Cannan 
will not allow it a depressing syllable. She has written a novel 
of uncommon qualities, and the most uncommon is that none 
sticks out. She has sympathy and insight : she can hit hard, 
she can be witty, and she has a fine gift of phrase—see the 
description of Theodore in the second sentence : but the real 
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—— 
achievement of High Table is its evenness of texture, Ey 
quality is comprehended in, and sustained by, the harmoniog 
working of the author’s mind. Miss Cannan’s touch is }j 
and delicate: she is always mistress of the situation, 
workmanship is scrupulous ; even so small a matter as Lennie; 
taking tea alone with the Warden is accounted for, ang 
selects from those temping heaps of material, Oxford i 
war-time, and North Oxford at any time, not one atom Mon 
than her story needs. This accomplishment, and this gy 
knowledge, make the thought of Miss Cannan’s future mp, — 
than exciting. If her admirers will subscribe and buy he, 
textbook of English grammar, her future must be assured, 
What would Theodore have said if he had been told that jj 
rooms were ‘“‘ very coveted ” ? 


Mr. Pocock illustrates the same axiom, but in the Opposity 
manner. The story of the Lamburns’ battle with adversity, 
from the move into Alma Crescent to the success of Teds 
play, is, considered objectively, sound enough; but \ 
Pocock’s way of telling it so distresses me that I can harih 
judge Somebody Must. The conversation of the childra 
embarrasses me—and, what is worse, they make remarks fy 
the benefit of the reader. ‘* He calls me ‘ Puss’ and I hy 
him.”” Would a child need to give her brother this informatiq 
about their uncle? The conversation of Gran’ma Pudmo 
is more than embarrassing. Moreover, Mr. Pocock movyg 
among his characters less like an author than like a heary 
wicar showing the “ young people *’ of his choir round Madan, 
Tussaud’s. I cannot abide to be taken on a conducted tou, 
to be nudged and told what to appreciate. ~ Somebod 
must,” perhaps: I beg to be excused. 

M. Ferdynand Goetel tells his story with an ingenuity whic 
only the strongest of fables could survive. His hero, Stanislay, 
keeps a diary of his present life while he is writing a novel 
his past. The novel is not finished, but its heroine, Marusi, 
emerges from it into the final pages of the diary. Stanislay 
snatched away by war from his wife and child, was take 
prisoner, and sent to a farm on the steppe. The farm; 
dominated by the personality of the girl Marusia. A pric! 
and a judge are interested in her, and Stanislaw is recalled ty 
the prison camp. He manages to return. Marusia is his, lk 
goes off to make a life for her, to be freed from his wife ani 
child. This, crudely, is the gist of the novel. The diary, 
with which it is interspersed, shows him back with his wit 
and child, inert, defeated, dragged into small intrigues—a ma 
decaying as we read. Marusia dies, but sends him their so 
and the story ends by Stanislaw going off, no one know 
where, with a semi-allegorical character called ‘* The Motorist 

The theme is powerful, the emotion savage and deep, th 
characters clear and varied. From Day to Day misses greatnes 
(to my mind) by a narrow margin. There is a suspicion 
virtuosity in the telling ; for example, the cancelled passage 
in the novel: and the end seems relatively undecided. Bit 
this is a book of exceptional interest, which seems richer th 
longer one thinks about it. The translation is excellent. 

Marka of the Pits achieves, both in fable and phrase, the 
lowest common denominator of the Russian novel. “Th 
Pits ” were an abomination, a sort of squalid Alsatia : Mark, 
tall and beautiful, was unlike their daughters. Her father’ 
drowned, her dog killed ; you can guess the rest. The pub 
lishers themselves call the novel ‘ intensely morbid avi 
miserable.” It contains good things, notably the descriptii| 
of the ice breaking on the Volga, and the last paragraph of al 
but their verdict may be allowed to stand. 

L. A. G. SrRonG. | 





THE SISTERS. OF PRAGUE. By Joseph Gregot 
(Secker. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Gregor was born a romantic, but hi) 


grown up with the Freudians. The three stories in this boo) 
are fantasies upon a theme of Sadism. In the first, whit! 
gives its name to the book, the strain is brought out in ott 
of the sisters by her marriage and proves fatal to her husbané, 
her two sisters, and finally to herself. It is the best written 0 
the three. The refined, romantic cruelty of the decadet! 
woman is faced with the crude lust for torture of a deb 

peasant, from whom she escapes only to die. The other tw 


are the autobiographies of men in whom this strain is inter) 


twined with megalomania, expressed through the dominatio” 
of a supreme artist, a woman, and finally satisfied onl 
by her death. 





but are still the work of a vivid and powerful, though pe 
verse, imagination. 
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: Hit Both Ways. 


Since the war, until this year, mainly 
owing to the shortage of curates, it has 
been possible for the C.P.A.S. to remove 
each year from its Waiting List those 
parishes which have been able to obtain 
a man to use the grant. 


Even so, for the last three years this has 
been done only by spending reserve funds 
to the extent of £12,000. This spending 
of reserves has now reached danger 
point, and consequently it has been 
necessary to keep on the Waiting List 
this year a number of parishes who have 
a man available. It is grievous to think 
of hard-pressed vicars being thus hit both 
ways. Unless the Society receives an 
increased income in this and coming 
years, not only will many parishes have 
to remain on the Waiting List, but even 
existing grants may have to be withdrawn. 


Grants made - 1,132. 
Parishes on Waiting List 39. 


Ordination Fund. 


This is quite separate from the General 
Fund. Nearly 80 men are now being 
assisted. We have a number of applica- 
tions before us, many of great promise. 


Your gifts will be gladly acknowledged by 
The Secretary, 








- Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





























ROUTLEDGE 


THE DIARY OF 
MADAME D'ARBLAY 


Edited and Selected by MURIEL MASEFIELD. 
4 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

"She can write a memorable account of the trial of 
Warren Hastings, when she snubbed Burke, and tell 
an equally vivid story of how she was chased by 
George III. during his madness. Her record of five 
years at Court is scarcely less fascinating than her 
description of the world of the arts. ‘This is an 
extremely interesting selection from the diary and 
letters, which are the best of their kind that a 
woman has written in English.” 

Rosert Lynp in the Daily News. 


LATER LATIN 
LITERATURE 


By F. A. WRIGHT, Professor of Classics in the 
University of London, and T. A. SINCLAIR. 18s. net. 
The only book in English to give a comprehensive 
account of the vast mass of Latin literature from the 
end of the classical period (third century) to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. ‘ Humanists of 
every school owe a very real debt to them, and I 
want to be among the first and most forthcoming to 
acknowledge it.’ STEPHEN GASELEE, in Spectator. 


WASHINGTON 


By SHELBY LITTLE. 16s. net. 
A new biography of Washington, based on eight 
years’ research; neither a panegyric nor an essay in 
iconoclasm. An attempt to present a real and living 
Washington against the background of the stirring 
events of his day. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
RACE 


By SIR ARTHUR KEITH, F.R.S. 2s. 6d. net. 
A new interpretation of national unrest and racial 
conflict, based on a survey of the evolutionary 
significance of Race. “A most thought-provoking 
book for statesmen.” Morning Post. 


MARLOWE 


By J. M. ROBERTSON. 6s. net. 
A biography of Marlowe in the light of the most 
recent research; a critical study of his works; and 
a collation of his scattered “remains,” largely 
embodied in the Shakespeare Folio. 


LITTLE JOHN OF 
SAINTRE 


By ANTOINE DE LA SALE. ‘Translated, with 
an Introduction, by IRvine Gray. 8 plates, 15s. net. 
‘This charming romance, while of great interest as 
an ancestor of the modern novel, throws a flood of 
light on the institution of Chivalry and the elaborate 
Court life of the period. 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMEN 
IN INDIA 


Edited, with an Introduction, by J. COURTENAY 
LOCKE. 11 plates and maps. 10s. 6d. net. 
The story of the beginning of British rule in India, 
told by the first English adventurers in that country. 


THE ANATOMY OF 
MELANCHOLY 


By ROBERT BURTON. Edited by Fioyp Det 
and P. JorpAN-SMiTH. 2\1s, net. 

The only Library Edition of this famous classic, in 

which the Latin passages are rendered in English. 


THE MONGOL IN OUR 
MIDST 


3y F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 24 plates, 21s. net. 
An entirely re-written and greatly enlarged version 
of this much-discussed book, which originally 
appeared in the To-day and To-morrow series. 


KEGAN PAUL 








Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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The Magazines 


Tue Nineteenth Century for February begins with a rather 
lame defence of the group system, “ The Twilight of the 
Parties,’ by Mr. Stuart Hodgson. Mr. J.-J. Ide contributes a 
comprehensive but somewhat too technical survey of the 
first two years of the French Air Ministry. Mr. W. H. Hindle 
discusses the Moscow trials as a symptom of ** War Psychosis.” 
Sir John Kirwan discusses the hitch in the relations between 
Western Australia and the Australian Federation. ‘‘ Prospice : 
the New India,” by Cornelia Sorabji, is a hopeful and respon- 
sible discussion of some of India’s difficulties. Mr. J. G. Legge 
writes about Education with a somewhat unconvincing 
confidence that the new Bill will be passed. Sir Charles 
Mallet concludes his ‘* Old Harrow Days.” Dr. A. J. Butler 
contributes some entertaining extracts from the diary of a 
Persian Prince in England a century ago, and Mr. W. J. Turner 
contributes a thoughtful criticism of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
and of some contemporary poets under the title of ** Some 
Modern Poetry.” 

In the Contemporary, Professor Ramsay Muir outlines the 
Liberal programme. Mr. Wilson Harris excuses the draft Dis- 
armament Convention and appeals for a hopeful outlook 
for the Disarmament Conference. Mr. F. W. Raffety makes a 
number of practical suggestions on the conduct of elections 
which would be of value whether the electoral system ‘is 
changed or not. Dr. G. P. Gooch reviews the final volume 
of Prince Bilow’s Memoirs. Mr. W. G. Constable surveys the 
Persian contribution to World Art, whatever the latter may 
be; Mr. B. S. Townroe surveys the progress that is being 
made in rebuilding England, a very informative article; and 
Mr. Ashton Hilliers writes most informatively and well about 
Birds at Bordighera. 

In the Fortnightly, Lord Winterton concludes his articles 
on India in a very unhopeful manner. Sir William Beveridge 
writes bracingly on ** Unemployment and the Tariff Fallacy.” 
Captain Liddell Hart tells ** The Inner Story of the Aisne, 
1918.- Mr. R. E. Priestley surveys the spirit of the age 
in Science; it appears to be a somewhat pedestrian spirit. 
There is a short story by Mr. V.S. Pritchett, one of the best he 
has yet written, and an article, “ The Rise of the Black 
People,” by Captain William Hichens, who must be a really 
courageous man, for he does not confine himself to generalities 
and principles, but describes the very practical humiliations 
and disadvantages imposed by whites on blacks in East 
Africa, and some of the consequent dangers. 

Blackwoods publishes a very interesting theory about the 
Forty Years’ Wanderings, by Major C. S. Jarvis, whose 
experience as Governor of Sinai entitles him to speak with 
authority on the geographical side; an article, ‘* Shamyl,” 
by Mr. Malcolm Burr, describes the spirited struggle of this 
Caucasian-Mohammedan chieftain against the Russian Govern- 
ment in the last century. There are three stories of some 
merit, and Mr. R. S. Garnett still continues his Book-Hunting 
Adventures. 

Life and Letters contains in the reviewer's opinion the 
two best contributions he has read this month. One is a 
short story, ‘* A Terrible Day,” by Mr. David Garnett, which 
needs no other recommendation, the other an article on 
Victorian History by Mr. G. M. Young—a contribution to that 
art of history for whose revival the author hopes. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 

submitted is awarded this week to kK. Kitching, Stoneleigh, 

Moor Park, Rickmansworth, Herts, for the following :—- 
Questions on Plutarch’s “ Lives ” 

1. Who noticed that Julius Caesar scratched his head with one 
finger ? 

2. Who played at nincpins in the street and would not make way 
for a cart? : 

3. Whose hair stood a little upright ? 

4. Who “had a kind of sound in his voice that he never lost nor 
altered ?” 

5. Who bore the nickname of “‘ Mind” ? 

6. Who practised conversation in a celiar underground ? 

7. Who noticed that a certain horse was afraid of its own shadow ? 
8. The statues erected to him always bore a helmet. Why ? 

9. On what island did choirs land in a disorderly manner, and 
why ? 

10. Who gazed upon Athens from a distant island and wept 
bitterly ? 

11. What child was “‘a little too saucy” with his mother, and what 
did his father say of him ? 

12. What prisoners received their freedom because they could 
recite from the works of Euripides ? 

13. A warrior poet fought in a battle and wrote a tragedy about it. 
Tle watched the tragedy in a theatre from which he could see the 
scene of the battle. Name the warrior poct, the battle, the tragedy 
and the theatre. 


Answers wilk be found on page 198, 


— 


Some Books of the Week 


Ir animals must be caught it is as well that the work shou 
be done by such men as Frank Buck, the author, with Edwan 
Anthony, of a volume of reminiscences entitled Bring he 
Back Alive (Gollanez, 16s.). But that some cruelty “ 
inseparable from the business is shown by constant reference, 
throughout the book to the methods of native trappers, tj, 
difficulties of transport, and, in particular, by the deseriptig 
(page 210) of the way crocodiles are caught and (pages 9» 
et seq.) of the death of three proboscis monkeys in captiyi; 
That the book is written by a man who, according to }j 
light, loves and is thoroughly humane _ towards anima 
makes its record of perpetual and inevitable cruelty the mo 
painfully impressive. 
% % * * 

The religious ferment in England under Charles II gy 
James IT has often been studied, for out of it came Noneop. 
formity as an organized force. But Dr. C. E. Whitino, 
comprehensive and dispassionate Studies in Puritanism froy 
the Restoration to the Revolution (S.P.C.K., 21s.) are as welcony 
as they are valuable. Dr. Whiting is a Churchman, and mak« 
his position clear. He points out, for example, that th 
Presbyterian ministers who gave up their livings in 1662 hay 
had ‘an -undeserved reputation as martyrs for liberty. 
Baxter said that he authorized ** unlimited liberty and tole. 
tion of all.) But the author shows no bias in his accounts o 
the several great denominations and their tenets, notably 9 
the Quakers, whose number he estimates as 50,000 or 60,004, 
He has a curious chapter on the minor sects—Ranter. 





Salmonists, Coppinists, the Family of Love, Philadelphian, 
and many more whose names are as obscure as their ecclesigs. 
tical fashions. He states that only one of the 2,000 ejectei 
ministers adopted Unitarian tenets, and that he did so afte 
reading Sherlock’s Vindication of the Trinity— clearly 
unsuccessful argument. ; 

* * * * 

To a very large extent Lord Sanderson’s Memories of Siiy 
Years (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) is a history of the recent phases oj 
the working-class movement on its educational side, for he was 
intimately connected, as tutor and eventually as_ principal, 
with the Ruskin College at Oxford for eighteen years. In this 
connexion he records with delight the remark of a lady, the 
wife of a well-known Oxford don, whom he once took in to 
dinner : * I think it is‘a pity to teach working men nothing but 
art.” But economics was what Mr. Furniss (as Lord Sandersoy 
was then) taught them : economics with a difference, however, 
for to the working man that subject is the vital problem of his 
everyday life; he does not regard it, as the ordinary under 
graduate might, from the point of view of an onlooker, 
Throughout the book the personal note is lightly emphasized, but 
it possesses a very special interest in that the author has been 
practically blind from birth; and then there is the social 
interest that depicts the child of a typically Victorian and 
Conservative father developing into a convinced Socialist. 

* * * * 

The title of Sir David Harris's Pioneer, Soldier and Politiciai 
(Sampson Low, 8s. 6d.) is rather more alluring than the 
contents justify. The author's pioneering mainly consisted 
in a rapid achievement of a good living as a diamond-broker 
in the early days of Kimberley, and with the diamond trade 
he remained intimately and prominently associated throughou! 
his life. His soldiering was of the slightest. But as a politician 
he was very well known in the Cape Colony in that he repr 
sented both before and after the Union various constituencies 
in Griqualand West for thirty-two years, and he has thus been 
able to introduce into his book character-sketches of such 
leading political figures as Merriman, Jameson, Botha, Hertzog, 
Smuts and Rhodes. His estimation of the last that he “ was 
one of the most grateful men in the world ” will not commant 
universal assent, or his assertion that at Kimberley ** such 


thing as a colour bar does not exist.” Nor can one agree with | 


General Smuts’ appraisement in the foreword of the book that 
* here is the real stuff for history.” 
any new light on nor makes any striking addition to South 
Africa’s story, but as a contribution to a South African self: 
help series it could hardly have been surpassed, even by the 
late Dr. Samuel Smiles himself. 
* 2 cf c 
Tt may be pedantry to object to an abridgment of Boswell’ 
Johnson. Tt is not pedantry to open such an abridgment in 


This volume neither casts | 
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a critical spirit. 
lovers of Dr. Johnson will grudge this ‘ Boswell” to 
** Everybody.” who has not time to read very long books. 
In all probability, HMverybody’s Boswell, illustrated by Ernest 
H. Shepard (Bell, 10s. 6d.), will induce a large number of 
readers to make time for the complete edition. Besides, the 
dimensions of the present volume are not small. 


wisdom of the great Englishman. 
of the portrait is gone, but no essential of the personality. 
The wit, the pluck, the piety, the bearishness and the polish 
are all here, for he had polish and gave his admirers no reasol 


We do not think, however, that the truest ~ 





Enough is © 
preserved to show the mind and soul, the humour and the 7 
Something of the setting 
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tif «WHAT DIRE EVENTS FROM TRIVIAL CAUSES SPRING” 
va sang Pope, and to-day eleven well-known historians, if not exactly singing, discuss with a smile the dire 
ty ; events which might have sprung from trivial historical causes. Trivial only in themselves ; for the 
rence Pe effects would have been shattering. IF the General Strike had succeeded, IF Napoleon had 
8, the escaped to America, IF the Kaiser’s father had lived longer than he did (there 
Iptio might not have been a War!), IF Byron had become King of Greece, IF ?.... 
ity IF ?...IF 2... Well, we can shudder at a potential Present 
~8 rf from the safety of an irrevocable Past, and 
imal, enjoy the satisfying thrill of the Might- 
More have-been applied to ourselves. 
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"|| THE SPHINX HAS BOOKBUYER'S 
“| SPOKEN OPPORTUNITY 








the 
” MAURICE DEKOBRA Many readers who may have been deterred from 
“ buying by the high prices of newly published 
a Author of | books, whether works of fiction or more solid 
ia f | THE MADONNA OF THE SLEEPING CARS. Ricentere, som bexe 9. gee Conner 
re: | acquiring those books at substantial reductions. 
ies | Some thousands of copies of the most popular 
oo | works recently published are being offered. 
- IN THE | These books, withdrawn from the Guaranteed 
fe | Section of our Library, have been very lightly 
nd HAG’S HANDS | used, They are all in exceptionally good con- 
dition; often they have had no more than two 


or three readings. 
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El es | advances on the original price, of hooks by Thornton 
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to “cant in defence of savages.” This would not be so true if Alice Meynell has been claimed as a great poet by may 
some portion of the journey to the Hebrides had not been important critics, from Ruskin to Chesterton. We haye : 
retained. need to paint the rose. Enough to wonder how that ln 
* * * * artist kept her spirit so sensitive through a life of constay 
: f oe overwork as a journalist, and through the bearing and 
In his short, but arresting book, God in the Slums (Hodder upbringing of eight children. ari 
and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), Mr. Hugh Redwood describes the : 
work of the Salvation Army in the slums of South London. * * * THE S 


** Modern miracles ” are recounted with fascinating simplicity 
and absolute faith. These miracles are for the most part 
spiritual and those that are otherwise will be regarded by 
most readers as instances of. coincidence. One conviction, 
however, we think the book will carry to both believer and 
sceptic—i.e., that without faith life under the worst conditions 
of London overcrowding, and poverty, is not worth having, 
and that by faith its unspeakable misery’ is continually 


being overcome. 
S * 1 * 


The Keepsakes and Forget-me-nots and other annuals of the 
earlier nineteenth century have been a subject of ridicule 
for decades. They were very popular in their day, but the 
many copies printed cannot have been very carefully preserved, 
for copies do not seem to be at all common. The Annual, 
edited by Dorothy Wellesley, with an introduction by V. 
Sackville West (Cobden Sanderson, 7s. 6d.), is quite charming 
—a reproduction outwardly of one volume, inwardly a 
selection from several. The ‘‘ embellishments ”’ alone strike 
us as worth the price of the book. It is surprising to see 
what great names appeared in these elegant little gift books, 
and in what odd company they find themselves. Tennyson 
is represented by ‘‘ St. Agnes,” S. 'T. Coleridge by ‘* Youth and 
Age”; ‘* Elizabeth Walker” stands next to Perey Bysshe 
Shelley ; Keats and Wordsworth play their part ; Tom Hood 
contributes in serious mood; nothing here seems intended 
to be funny, though some lines aiming at tragedy do attain 
to comicality. We can imagine a very pleasant evening spent 
round the fire with this book, selections from which if read 
aloud judiciously may provoke smiles of delighted recollection 
and tears of laughter. ; 


* * * * 


Ardent collectors of Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s poetry will 
welcome a_ selection called Early Poems, republished by 
Basil Blackwell at six shillings. It contains the London 
Sonnets—that slim book which was the Hesperus of his 
now deeply constellated sky—and also, ‘ Shylock Reasons 
with Mr. Chesterton,” his first essay in the satirical vein. 
The book is prefaced with a whimsical essay by the author, 
half laughter and half tears, in which he likens these poems 
to ** ghostly hansom-cabs, ringing round a midnight corner ” 
into the present day ‘* welter of taxi-cabs, motor-buses, and 
all the rapid traflie of contemporary violence.” He fears 
that his hansom-cabs will find no fares nowadays ;_ but that 
gloomy prophecy we do not share. In those early poems 
there were many references to Heine. Indeed, we remember 
that years ago the Spectator’s was the first review to speak of 
Mr. Wolfe as the English Heine. As though to justify us, 
he has now done translations of Heine’s lyrics, luxuriously 
produced in a limited, signed edition by the Cresset Press at 
two guineas, entitled ‘“‘ Portrait of Heine.” 


* * * % 


It is not an enviable thing to be the child of a famous person, 
for such an inheritance can weigh down the second generation 
with a sense of deadly finality. Miss Viola Meynell has 
not succumbed. She stands as an individual on her own 
feet. The Frozen Ocean, her new book of poems (Martin 
Secker, 7s. 6d.) is the work of a true and inspired artist. 
Her vision is original and far-carrying, and she has the hard- 
won faculty of expressing it in simple verse. She says, for 
instance, of the whale, that :- 


“So distant were his parts that they 
Scent but a dull faint message to his brain. 
He knew not his own flesh, as great kings may 
Not know the farther places where they reign.” 


These poems are not mere presentations of personal emotions, 
Imagination, that glorious power which moves unrelated to 
our poor experience, burns in Miss Meynell’s work. Such a 
poem as ‘** Arab Love” soars right out of the self of the 
writer, and has a racial genius. Here is a stanza. 


“He had a young man’s melancholy 
Some grave days that rose. 
He had craft and guile for an encmy— 
When one came close, 
He looked not at the shining lance 
In his foe’s right hand, 
But kept his subtle stolen glance 
For its shadow on the sand.” 


The whole book is worth quoting ; but we can do no more 
than heartily recommend it. By some coincidence, a selection 
of her mother’s poems comes from the Nonesuch Press (3s. 6d.). 


The foundation of St. Nicholas College for specialing aor 


t 
training in Church Music has already become a landmark jy Provit 
the history of the Church of England. When Dr. Nicholson © by sI 
first announced his plan, many were inclined to think that, & respec 
was quite impossible to bring it about. His courage ay Qtr ut 
vision have proved them wrong. The College has not op F situat 
been founded but has made steady progress in the face jf Bank 


great difficulties. 'The choir there sets a high but not impos. speec! 
sible standard for all church choirs. Summer Schools an ai 
m 


lecture courses serve to widen the outlook and spread ti 
influence of the movement. A sign of its continued vitaliy | P'S 
is the appearance of a new quarterly magazine, called Englig F that 
Church Music. 'The first number includes a tribute fron neces 
Dr. E. C. Bairstow (another “ live” Church musician), anaccouyp} Vel 
of the College activities, news from the dioceses and a usefij able 


ai 


series of notes on examples of Church Music with recon. Cosel 
mendations to large urban choirs, small urban choirs ani foreig 
village choirs. Each number will include an account of th © 


- 


work of an affiliated choir. The choir of Childe Okefon § while 





Dorset, is the first to receive this attention. The Archbisho F unive 
of Canterbury commends this magazine to “* all who care fy F  1aus 
the offering of Music in the service of God.” comp 
* * * : oR 

cussio 

Mr. Robson has written an authoritative book on 7] — 
Development of Local Government (George Allen and Unwin ied 
12s. 6d.). Few people, perhaps, realize the immense impor. a me 


ance of local government in our modern community.  Sufiq 
it to say that something like one-ninth of the whole of th ln tl 
national income is dispensed by local authorities in thi in th 
country. Again, in many towns no less than 10 per cert, 
of the total population is employed by the Town Councik 
in one capacity or another. Mr. Robson’s book is partly ’ 
historical, partly descriptive. In the early chapters kf “"Y 
traces the growth of the British local government systen} 24 
out of the chaos which almost proved disastrous to the nation cour 
in the opening of the industrial era. Mr. Robson is a fervent F — affec 
admirer of our present system of local government, ani imps 
certainly when we compare it with the disastrous state d 


tion 
foree 


affairs which it has superseded, we see that it has great “ 
benefits. It may be questioned, however, whether th f 
new industrial revolution which is certainly upon us is not : D 
raising problems so complex as to put a tax on our present 1 0 
local government system so severe that it cannot meet it  — viev 
without drastic reform. Probably Mr. Robson | would mor 
agree to this himseif. con 
* * * * wag 
7 Sere : ; ofte 
The present Exhibition at Burlington House has invested are 
all things Persian with a new interest. The Bahwii World, in 
recording the progress of a movement which arose in Peri: = 
during the last century, proves that the land of Oma Cou 
Kkhayyam has more to give than poctry and objects of ati hav 
It is difficult to estimate the significance of the Baha’i Move me 
ment described in The Bih@i World (Bahi’i Publishing Con of 
mittee, New York City, U.S.A.). The prophet Bahé‘u'hh wh 
taught the fundamental unity of religions, the equality of the of | 


sexes, the peaceful reorganization of society, and the abolitio ha 
of war, and his followers were persecuted in Persia. Now, fe > > 




















the first time, under the beneficent rule of Reza Shah Pahlavi, thr 
the Bahaists may honour their prophet in his own country. PF Of 
tra 
. ss ” . aff 
The twenty-sixth annual issue of Australia To-day : 191) bu 
(‘* The Australian Traveller,” Commerce House, 328 Flinders to 
Street, Melbourne. Australia, 2s. 6d.) is devoted above allto/ fre 
the encouragement of immigration from Great Britain. It) to 
contains much useful information, particularly as regards the an 
agricultural position in Australia, and it is profusely and oe 
magnificently illustrated. a 
m 

Answets to Questions on Plutatch’s “ Lives” 7 
1. Cicero. 2. Alcibiades.——3. Pompey’s. 4. Pericles.— 7 see 
5. Anaxagoras. 6. Demosthenes. 7. Alexander, of Buee- ve 








phalus. 8. Pericles—his head was too long and out of proportion Si 
to his body.-——9. Delos. The people pressed them to sing befor pi 
they disembarked, and while they were putting on their garland 44 
and robes (Life of Nicias)——10. Demosthenes—in exile-——Ill}" . 


Themistocles’ son. That he could do more than any man in Greet? 2 
for “the Athenians command the Grecians, I command thi “ 
Athenians, my wife commandeth me, and my son commandeth us 
her.”——12. Greek prisoners at Syracuse.——18. Aeschylus, Salamis fy 
The Persae, Theatre of Dionysus at Athens, 3 p 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Foreign Competition 


qur series of bank shareholders’ gatherings was brought 
toa close last week by the annual meetings of the National 
provincial and Lloyds, when addresses were delivered 
py Sir Harry Goschen and Mr. J : Beaumont Pease 
respectively. Both addresses constituted important con- 
tributions to the general diagnoses of the economic 
situation which had previously been made by other 
Bank Chairmen, and in particular Sir Harry Goschen’s 
speech may be singled out as combining in an effective 
manner a resolute facing of some of the causes of the 
resent depression with an equal declaration of belief 
that with the facing of the problems should come the 
necessary inspiration to effort in dealing with the situation. 

Very early in his speech, when referring to the deplor- 
able industrial conditions of the past year, Sir Harry 
Goschen referred to our “meagre defences against 
foreign competition,” and later on he made it clear that 
while fully recognizing the advantages attaching to 
universal Free Trade, he was of the opinion that our 
industries must be given a fair and equal chance to 
compete with other nations. He said :— 

“Tt is unfortunate that our fiscal policy is subject to party dis- 
cussions and politics, but we must take things as they are, and 
now that it has been widely recognized that universal free trade 
is an unattainable ideal, I feel bound to say that my personal opinion 
is that some measure of protection should and must be extended 
to our trade, and that at an early date.” 


In this same connexion, and referring to the great fall 
in the prices of wheat, Sir Harry Goschen directed atten- 
tion to the large quantities of grain which have been 
foreed by Russia on the markets of the world, without 
any regard to its economic value or the cost of production, 
and he hoped that measures would be adopted to 
counteract this policy which might in time not only 
affect our whole agricultural population, but seriously 
impair the prosperity of the agricultural industries of all 
countries. 
ForEIGN CoMPETITION. 

Dealing with the general question of foreign competition 
in our industries, he pointed out that from the point of 
view of the manufacturer, many foreign countries are 
more favourably situated as regards wages and other 
conditions. It is quite true, as Sir Harry said, that with 
wages at 25 or 50 per cent. lower on the Continent, and 
often with longer hours of employment, British makers 
are sorely tried in their efforts to secure the trade which, 
under other conditions, was previously obtained for this 
country. In particular, of course, our textile industries 
have been hit by the emergence of India and Japan as 
manufacturers, and unfortunately efforts on the part 
of mill owners here to meet the situation by conditions 
which, while necessarily reducing for a time the numbers 
of employed, unquestionably increased eiliciency (thereby 
keeping in employment many who would otherwise be 
thrown out) seem to have been rendered impossible by 
organized Labour resistance. In the iron and _ steel 
trade, conditions have, of course, been particularly 
affected during the past year, not only by trade depression 
but by dumping from foreign countries, and in referring 
to the 3,000,000 tons of steel which we annually import 
from abroad, Sir Harry said: “ It must be very galling 
to the large number of men out of work in this trade 
and living on unemployment relief to see the very 
materials which they themselves could make being 
imported into this country.” 

Worip-WipE INFLUENCES. 
_ Sir Harry Goschen did not, of course, forget that while 
industrial depression has existed in this country over a 
very long period, there is now a world-wide trade depres- 
sion connected with the prolonged fall in wholesale 
prices of commodities. In the main he was disposed to 
attribute these conditions to the natural consequence of 
production having overtaken consumption after post-war 
conditions had exhausted their influence. He reminded 
us of the fact that, stimulated by the bareness of stocks, 
both of raw materials and finished goods, after the War, 
production was rushed forward in all countries, new 


plants being installed with grcztly-inereased capacity 
and so forth. Little allowance was made, however, for 
impoverishment of purchasing power caused by the War, 
while in this country, in particular, the determination to 
uphold the advanced standard of living created during 
the War led to increased costs of production, so that even 
when, as a result of over-production, prices of foodstuffs 
and raw materials declined heavily, prices of manufactured 
goods and retail prices generally lagged far behind, the 
chief cause being the domination of Labour, not merely 
in the matter of wage, but as regards methods and hours 
of working. In addition, lack of efficiency and adapta- 
bility on the part of many industrial organizations aggra- 
rated the situation and combined to produce the unsatis- 
factory developments responsible for the present acute 
depression. Nor, of course, did Sir Harry Goschen omit 
to emphasise the supreme need for economy in Govern- 
ment and Municipal expenditure. 

In fact, it mignt fairly be said that no Bank chairman 
acknowledged more frankly the many difliculties which 
must be faced and overcome if there is to be hope of an 
early revival in our prosperity, but equally no Chairman 
has expressed greater confidence in the future if only we 
took our courage in both hands. ‘“* England,” he said, 
“is not yet down and out... . The country has met 
crises and depression before with courage and endurance, 
and though, perhaps, the present times are the most 
trying we have ever experienced, it is characteristic of 
the British people that, at the moment of greatest strain 
and difliculty, they rise to the occasion.” 

Lioyps’ MEETING. 

Doubtless by reason of the fact of the recent reduction 
in the dividend, Mr. Beaumont Pease, when speaking 
at the meeting of Lloyds Bank, devoted considerable 
time to the defence of that policy, though, personally, 
I am inclined to think that the policy really required 
little in the way of apology. It will be recalled that 
during his speech at the Westminster Bank the Hon. 
Rupert Beckett gave shareholders a very plain warning 
to the effect that if the cloud of depression did not lift 
it might be necessary to effect some reduction in the 
dividend. In other words, the banks doubtless mean 
to continue at all costs their policy of ultra-caution 
with regard to the maintenance of strong inner reserves, 
even if dividends have to suffer for a time. This view 
was amplified, however, by Mr. Beaumont Peasc, who 
made it very clear that while it would, of course, have 
been quite possible to maintain the previous dividend, 
the Board was guided by various considerations, among 
which was the fact that, notwithstanding the abnormal 
depression and the consequent reduction in normal earning 
power, the Bank, in common with other institutions, had 
benefited to some extent by the rise in gilt-edged 
securities. Profits of that nature, however, Mr. Beaumont 
Pease regarded as abnormal or exceptional, and a frank 
recognition of that fact and, above all, a perception of 
the great uncertainty surrounding the immediate outlook 
prompted the directors to take the ultra-cautious view, 
and, while some shareholders were disposed to criticize 
the directors’ decision as erring on the side of over- 
caution, the Chairman’s explanation of the situation was 
very generally accepted. 

Lack oF CONFIDENCE. 

Mr. Beaumont Pease’s remarks, however, were by no 
means confined to a defence of the dividend policy. On 
the contrary, he probed very skilfully some of the causes 
of depression and the problems of the moment. He was 
disposed to decry the views of those who fasten upon 
gold accumulations or maldistribution of gold as one of 
the prime causes of depression, pointing out that if the 
individual were prepared to trade and to make purchases 
there was no lack of banking credit with which to make 
the necessary payments. It is not, he maintained, 
because of any shortage of gold that trade orders are 
not given, nor is it because of any shortage of gold that 
America and France seem unprepared to lend to the 
(FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE- 


Continued on pay 206.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


SUPPLIES TO HOUSING ESTATES q 
DR. CARPENTER ON THE OFFICIAL ATTITUDE 



































Tue ordinary gencral meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas ; of Transport—a politician! I make the confession here to yy 
Company was held on Wednesday last at the Cannon Street Hotel, ladies and gentlemen, that I have never meddled in_ politics ‘* 
London, E.C, if that implies any discredit and lack of a quality which shoulj),) 
Dr. Charles Carpenter, M.Inst.C.E. (the President), after dealing | possessed by the head of your undertaking, I can only plead i 
with the results of the past year’s working, said :—One often hears | extenuation that for over half-a-century I have been too de ' ; 
the remark, “‘ Ah! electricity is only in its infancy”; but, ladies | engaged in the scientific and technical development of a Pau 
and gentlemen, it is fifty years or thereabouts since the Jablochkoff | Utility undertaking in which I found myself as a young man, vis 4 
electric candle first made its appearance upon the Thames Embank- | ideals of the supply of pure and cheap gas, and the furtherang Tue A 
ment, and it was but a short time afterwards that Sir Coutts | the social and physical welfare and health of the employees engage was h 
Lindsay was supplying not only his own public picture gallery, | therein. ~ B Hotel, 
known as the “Grosvenor,” with electricity from steam-driven There is not a shadow of truth in the suggestion of the Minig.— Sir] 
generators installed in the basement, but had carried across Bond | that what has happened is of political origin engineered by thie ‘The 
Street and some adjacent thoroughfares overhead wires to give a | company. What did happen was that our employees took ghm | were | 
supply to some of the luxury shops of that area. over the fact that one Municipal Housing Committee after anoth! ‘The 
il ceca aa ics declined the offer of this company to take the chance of the busines > and g 
_ bapigae — SEE CDRLCEN ee it could get, and completely to pipe the newly-constructed how) you t¢ 
rhese two great industries of gas and electricity supply have | free of cost to tenant or owner. This privilege, for, of course, ityyp have | 
gone on developing side by side, each recognizing that there were | one, the Councils, being the property owners, refused, their attitud made 
fields of usefulness for both, and each recognizing that both forms being quite different from that of the ordinary estate builder, py the al 
of cnergy possessed advantages and disadvantages peculiar to | jg quite content for the pipes and wires to go in while building is for s0 
themselves, and each as [ have said by its commercial and scientific progress. ra vende! 
activities stimulating its competitor. Take, for instance, the it is curious and certainly significant that the Councils show 
distribution of power from a central source, There are a great | have taken up so peculiar an attitude. The proffered service . 
number of instances where this is a convenience and advantage, gas facilities would cost them nothing. Their tenants are up. Col 
but the applications of electricity for this purpose are not universal. | stricted in the use of coal or oil; they may consume cither in th a 
For instance, the use of compressed air would be far less dangerous municipal tenement ; but gas, NO! I cannot help thinking thy pate 
than clectricity in a mine liable to outbursts of fire-damp, and, | jn some way or other this attitude may have been inspired in som: and a 
furthermore, a large amount of the mechanical energy consumed | measure by Whitehall. i ; at th 
in the Metropolis is distributed hydraulically. There are few i prese! 
instances where the power needs are more diverse than in the A MUsister’s Srercnu. In 
manufacture and supply of gas, from the cranes unloading coal at ; =T E : : mem 
our wharves to the ae 2 tools used on our strect mains. Yet It is true that Jn a speech made at Woolwich a little Over & yeit one ¢ 
in all these we do not use a single electrically-gencrated horse-power, | 28° by the Minister of _ Transport upon the dev elopment of the and | 
although if is true we use some electricity for lamp charging, for Electrical industry, he Wa reported mpage Meta) that he Was net matu 
the electro-plating of gas fittings, and for operating accounting attacking, or secking to minimize the great Gas indust ry, one of th: by th 
appliances, most progressive industries in the country. _ There was room fir B= ness, 
THE OFFIciaAL ATTITUDE. both, and the electrical industry would be wise if it learned mut La 
ee sittings te ta idatiaie ae ee ee ‘aq | trom the enterprise and initiative of the Gas Supply industry year 
OW, COMMRORCINEY Sb IS COME TO Givers CmCerEIewy Suen Eee. | “ Room for both” said the Minister of Transport! Some mek His 1 
We know quite well that it is only necessary to call a body-belt earlier he told us through the Press his own ideal. “ In my ow that 
or a hair-brush electric to ensure for it a ready sale. Gas has home,” said he, “ electricity is lighting the rooms, is heating the short 
mo such advantage ; it = neither novel nor fashionable any more | rooms, though not to the exclusion of the Sunday evening coal fir 
than is “ Shanks's pony” as a mode of locomotion, Even so, and | jn the winter, is cooking the food, giving us a constant hot-wats 
if gas undertakings are not wholly free from blame by. reason of supply, heating the flat iron and boiling the kettle.” There dis W 
the fact that they have not used systematically and scientifically not seem much room for both there! I rather think the spect Mr. 
the medium of advertising, the fact remains that there are many at Woolwich must have been “ political.” and 
people to-day who continue to use gas-lighting, not because they i laa cll Wiis Al Rican aici thi nid tho jel the 
cannot get electricity, but because they prefer the pleasant warmth range: ‘ld ‘ac te yah r 7 rae eek et a eth Eleetrics 1 ct it sg In 
and soothing light of gas. It is possible that the omission to adver- DRE ae Nie _— ones hed SS cr rtd ot ” x eotenoe: a ont and 
tise the acknowledged advantages of gas-light is partly, though certainly eaertisie Hee esse ee oN weekdays sans & coal fi resp 
certainly not wholly, responsible for what I will call the official and | 0" Sunday would not provic iwasiacd 1 occupation for gas bgrrisag ss - of th 
indeed the Governmental attitude to-day towards gas undertakings. | ©Y°™ though most COO ae ere not a0 fortunate as the Minist: peri 
In a recent letter to the Press, Lieut.-Colonel Ogilvie records the | ™ having the Borough Council's station handy for the Comte SI 
fact that in nearly 100,000 municipally-owned houses in this country of domestic electrical defects. There is no disguising the fact ” loss 
the tenants are not allowed to choose the form of lighting or heating if his example is taken rath r than his precept, the use and servis the 
they prefer. He states that in thirteen areas the local authorities of gas would be completely wiped out of existence. hh 
have prohibited the use of gas for any purposes whatever on their CGoveRNMENT Support For EnKcrriciry. Lau 
estates, and in forty-seven other cases specific uses of gas, that is, eee ‘ in t 
for lighting or heating, are forbidden. This will never be the case so long as every member of the publ dire 
: ; . whether he lives in Park Lane or Poplar, whether he lives in hi life, 
Gas Emproyres’ Action, own mansion or in a Municipal tenement, is free to use the mediw 
This serious siate of affairs has been developing, too, in this | he prefers for cooking his food, or for warming and lighting his room Dev 
company's area, and while we were considering what we could do | Surely the electrical industry, with some of the best brains of t! him 
to meet this new and unprecedented situation, some of our employees | country devoted to its development, is able to go ahead stimulat pro 
took the matter into their own hands, and, having regard to the | by our competition, as we are by its; without alternate coaxing sub 
seriousness to them of any part of our business being compulsorily | lecturing by any Minister of State. We have been told it is onet 
shut down, decided first te formfrom among themselves a small com. | the bright spots in British business at present. Wi 
mittee and then to get into touch with London County Councillors Why is one Public Utility organization specially sclected for sup Cor 
and Members of Parliament representing districts in which our port at the expense of another which no one has ever suggest She 
employees are interested, either as workers or dwellers. Amongst | does not fulfil a useful and indeed a necessary purpose ? Take, for § (lis 
others they wrote to the Minister of ‘Transport. instance, the address of the Minister of Transport to the member f ; 
1 will not trouble you by reading the whole of the letters passing | of the British Electrical Development Association, who were wg?! | nec 
hetween these workpeople and the Minister, but I must quote from | by him to “ remember that the domestic lighting load, with summe* | COr 
one. The Minister says, inter alia: “I am inclined to the opinion | time on the statute book, was not a particularly attractive con Hi 
that the South Metropolitan Gas Company is employing somewhat | mercial proposition,’ and that “it was also the duty of supply 
undesirable means in furthering the interests of a particular com- undertakings to see that they had adequately equipped sale: ji 
mercial undertaking. Previded the public interest is served, T have organizations which would help the domestic consumers to utili 7 
every desire in public matters to be fair between the various indus- electricity for cooking, heating, flat irons, vacuum cleaning. an pi 
trial undertakings, but the South Metropolitan GasCompany does not | even for the early morning cup of tea before people get out of bed. ' an 
ease the difficulties which arise out of the competition between gas And later, at the Guildhall Conference, he urged his hearers to? on 
anc electricity by employing political methods of furthering trade | out for the full domestic load and not to fear to go to the Gover! ye 
interests (using their employees in the process) on lines which were ment for help, since it was cager to assist wherever possible. Tb i 
alleged against the brewers before the War. At any rate, so far as | Minister of Transport is a member of a Government which stant 
— pg eng to Re ee for freedom for the citizen, justice and fair play. The Gas industt rs 
wee we A a attempts at sssidenbdhatinns “ie th tif ; ig of to-day does not necd the assistance of Government eredit to cart} th 
aie Ne keen tlre : wy ever screntine, made by | on and develop its business. It never has. Cannot State-supplie a 
political pressure of commercial undertakings. eredit be more properly applied to find work for the unemployed : 
No Pourricat Oxpserct. Must industrious Peter be destroyed in order to make work ! 
Now. I must confess my complete ignorance of what the brewers | Y2employed Paul ? . 
were alleged to have done before the War. I am not like the Minister The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. Bi 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 





FEATURES OF THE YEAR—BALANCE-SHEET CHANGES 





REVIEW OF STAPLE INDUSTRIES—FALL IN COMMODITY PRICES 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN ON POSSIBILITIES OF PRESENT SITUATION 





Tye Annual General Meeting of National Provincial Bank Limited 
was held on January 29th in the Great Hall, Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C. ¥ ’ , ; 

Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E. (chairman of the bank), presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors 
were read by Sir Alfred Lewis, K.B.E. (chief general manager). 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, said :—Ladies 
and gentlemen,— I am sorry to have to commence my address to 
you to-day on a somewhat sombre note, but the report which you 
have in your hands will have shown you what ravages death has 
made during the past year in our directorate, and I cannot pass over 
the absence of old colleagues and friends who have worked with us 
for so many years without a few words as to the services they have 
rendered the bank. 

TripuTE TO DrcEASED DrrecTors. 

Colonel Sir Claude Laurie was, at the time of his death, our 
senior director, having been elected to the board in 1886. He had 
served his country with honour and distinction both in the field 
and at home and brought the same devoted attention to his duties 
at the bank as characterized his military career; his constant 
presence at the bank will be missed by all his colleagues. 

In the person of Francis Le Marchant we lose a colleague whose 
memory will always be held in affectionate regard. He, too, was 
one of our most senior directors, having joined the board in 1887, 
and the absence of his charming and courteous personality and 
mature judgment will be long felt, not only by his colleagues, but 
by the whole bank. He was a type of the old English man of busi- 
ness, Who can ill be spared in these troublesome times. 

L also much regret to tell you that in the last week of the past 
year our old friend and colleague Mr. Lindsay Smith passed away. 
His resignation was referred to in a previous report, and we regret 
that he was able to enjoy the leisure he well deserved for only so 
short a time. 

Loss or MempBers or Locat Boarps. 


We also have to deplore the loss of five of our local directors. 
Mr. Robert Fenton Miles was an extraordinary director of the bank 
and a local director for Bristol and district, where the bank has had 
the advantage of his ripe experience for very many years. 

In Yorkshire, Mr. James Bairstow, a local director for Bradford 
and district, died in June last. Mr. Bairstow was a well-known and 
respected personality in the Bradford area, and his wide knowledge 
of the textile trade had been of great benefit to the bank over a long 
period. 

Sheffield and its trade have suffered, together with the bank, a 
loss in the death of Mr. H. H. Bedford, who was a local director of 
the bank in that district. 

In the West of England, Mr. John Dingley, a local director at 
Launceston, formerly a partner in Dingley and Co., who were merged 
in this bank in 1922, and at Newark, Mr. J. O. Wardley, a local 
director, who had served the bank there throughout his business 
life, both died last year, to the regret of all who knew them. 

During the year your directors have appointed Sir Percival Lea 
Dewhurst Perry to a seat on the board, and we cordially welcome 
him as one of our number. His wide experience of affairs will 
prove of good service to the bank. His name will, as usual, be 
submitted to you later on for re-election. 

As announced in the report, we have appointed Mr. A. Kingsford 
Wilson, lately Master Cutler of Shettield and the head of the ‘Trade 
Commission just returned from South America, to a seat on our 
Sheffield local board, where his wide experience of the trade of the 
district at home and abroad will be of great value. 

We regret that owing to ill-health Mr. A. McClelland has felt it 
hecessary to resign his appointment as a general manager at a 
comparatively early age—after forty-one years of devoted service. 
His absence is regretted by all who came in contact with him. 


FurtTHer BRANCHES OPENED. 

We have continued our policy of opening branches wherever 
suitable opportunities for remunerative business present themselves, 
and our total number of offices, including 56 opened during the past 
year, now amounts to 1,363, an increase of 432 during the past 10 
years, 

Notwithstanding the precautions taken in regard to the register 
of shareholders, and the transfer of shares, which had hitherto 
proved adequate, we have this year instituted an additional safe- 
guard in the form of an external examination of all operations in 
this department, and certificates relating to such independent 
examination are furnished periodically to the directors. 

BALANCE-SHEET CHANGES, 


_ The figures of our balance-sheet, to which I now draw your atten- 
tion, show considerable changes in many respects from those sub. 





mitted to you last year, but while they present satisfactory features 
in regard to the deposits and the liquid position of the bank they 
reflect in no uncertain manner the trade depression and contraction 
of business which generally pervades the country. 

There is no change in the capital or reserves, but the current, 
deposit, and other accounts, which now stand at over £292,000,000, 
constitute a record for the bank. This figure is an increase of about 
£20,000,000 over our last figures, some portion of which, at all 
events, I hope is a sign of an increased appreciation by the publie of 
the efficiency of the services we offer. The contraction in trade is 
answerable for the reduced figures of our liabilities for acceptances, 
&e. 

On the other side of the accounts the three items representing 
our eash, which total £63,031,6L1, show an increase over 1929 
figures, corresponding to our larger deposits, and our bills, with a 
total of £51,061,089, exceed the figures in our last accounts by almost 
£23,000,000, nearly all of which, unfortunately, is represented by 
our increased holding of Treasury Bills. Ll say unfortunately, for 
while these two items of cash and bills alone form a_ total 
of £114,000,000 of liquid assets, and represent practically 39 per 
cent. of our deposits, they bear some indication of the contraction 
in the demand from our customers for discount of their commercial 
bills and for temporary advances for the conduct of their business. 
It certainly disposes of the idea that we are not able to provide for 
all the reasonable requirements of our customers and is ample 
evidence that should a weleome revival in trade take place the 
bank is in an eminently satisfactory position to render adequate 
assistance. (Hear, hear.) 

INVESTMENTS AND PREMISES ACCOUNT. 

The small increase of £2,500,000 in the figure representing our 
investments is entirely accounted for by our larger holding of 
Government securities, now standing at £32,859,000, as compared 
with £30,163,000 in our last accounts. 

There is no material change to report in our investments in 
associated and subsidiary companies. ‘The decreased figures of our 
advances to customers, which disclose a fall of over seven millions 
from the 1929 total, is an important sign of the unfortunate state 
of our trade at the present time. 

The inerease, amounting to about £590,000, in our premises 
account represents the expenditure on our Princes Strect office 
and on the new branches, to which I have already referred. 


Net Prorir AND DIVIDEND. 

Turning to the profit and loss account on the next page, you 
will see that the net profit is £1,930,854, against £2,189,704 in the 
previous statement, showing a decrease of £258,850 as compared 
with the 1929 accounts, another indication of the slackness of trade 
and the unremunerative rates and narrow margins available during 
the past twelve months. Adding the carry forward of £849,254 
from the previous year, we have a total of £2,780,109 available for 
distribution. 

The amount of £853,147 has already been utilized for the payment 
of the interim dividend in July last. Of the remainder, we have 
allotted £100,000 to our pension fund, £100,000 to bank premises 
account, and £200,000 to contingencies account, and after pro- 
viding for a final dividend of 9 per cent., making 18 per cent. for 
the year, we carry forward to the new account the balance of 
£673,814 10s. 5d., or £175,440 less than we brought in at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

You will doubtless remember that I have on previous oceasions 
said, in answer to shareholders’ criticisms of the large sum we were 
carrying forward rather than distributing in additional dividend, 
that we looked on this item as a compensating account, which 
might well be useful in future years for assisting us in maintaining 
the dividend at a constant level, and now in these lean times we are 
reaping the benefit of our conservative policy in more prosperous 
days. (Hear, hear.) 

BANKERS’ CLEARINGS DuRING 1930. 

It is interesting to note that the total amount passed through 
the Bankers’ Clearings during 1930 shows a diminution of 3 per 
cent. In the year under review the average Bank of England rate 
was only £3 8s. 4d., as compared with £5 10s. in the previous year, 
and the market rate for three months’ bills did not average more 
than £2 12s. 3d., as compared with £5 5s. 4d. in 1929, all evidence of 
the general contraction in trade as well as an indication of the 
difficulty of utilizing the bank’s resources in a profitable manner. 

We append as usual the balance-sheets of our affiliated banks, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. and Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Limited. Again 
the figures speak for themselves (and show satisfactory progress), 
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and we congratulate Messrs. Grindlay and Co. that they have been 
able to maintain their position during the difficult times in India. 
It is a pleasure again to bear testimony to the care, zeal, and 
ability of our chief general manager, the general managers, and, 
indeed, of the entire management and staff of the bank, which have 
brought our institution safely through these anxious and critical 
times, so that, despite all the troubles of the past year, we are 
able to pay the same dividend as before and present to you such a 
sound and liquid statement of the bank’s position. (Hear, hear.) 


TRADE SITUATION. 

A retrospect of the past year must,I regret to say, present a sorry 
picture. Fortunately, we have been spared any important indus- 
trial disputes or prolonged stoppages of work to aggravate the 
situation, but the world-wide wave of trade depression has con- 
tinued to make its inroads on trade and industry, and this country, 
with its meagre defences against foreign competition, has felt the 
full effect of the storm. 

As is only natural, the great basic industries which afford the 
largest amount of employment to our people have been the greatest 
sufferers, and the large increase in the unemployment figures pro- 
vides eloquent evidence of the difficulties with which they have been 
confronted. 

The Board of Trade figures of our exports and imports afford 
little consolation. In the year 1930 our exports and re-exports 
amounted to £657,533,000, against £839,051,000 in 1929, while our 
imports also show a reduction, the figures being £1,044,840,000 and 
£1,220,765,000 respectively. 


ParLovus SratTeE OF AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture is in a parlous state. The price of wheat, which just 
after the harvest was quoted at 32s. to 35s., has now fallen to 24s. 
or 25s. @ quarter, against a production cost under existing conditions 
in this country of 45s. to 50s. No doubt this excessive fall in value 
has been accentuated by the special circumstances attaching to the 
large quantities of grain which have been forced by Russia on the 
markets of the world, without any regard to its economic value 
or the cost of the production, low though that may be, owing to the 
conditions under which it is produced. Whether these sales were 
actuated by political reasons or whether they were dictated by the 
necessity for that country to obtain balances in Europe is not of 
great importance, but it is to be hoped that measures will be 
adopted, and these at an early date, to counteract this policy 
which might in time not only affect our whole agricultural popula- 
tion but seriously impair the prosperity of the agricultural industry 
of all countries. (Hear, hear.) When, however, we consider that 
other countries such as Canada, America, the Argentine, and 
Australia are all probably able to produce and sell wheat in this 
country at under 35s. a quarter, with a good margin of profit, it is 
clear that unless some assistance is afforded to arable farmers 
disaster stares them in the face. 

As in previous years, sugar-beot probably has afforded some 
relief, but we must, I think, realize that unless our arable farmers, 
and particularly those growing wheat, are afforded some assistance, 
further large tracts of land will be laid down to grass, and the 
arable section of this industry, which employs the greatest number 
of men for its cultivation, will be so seriously reduced that we must 
expect further unemployment in this direction. 


British InpustTRY AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

In other directions the trading conditions of the country, par- 
ticularly in textiles (both cotton and wool sections) and in the iron 
and steel industries, continue to be a source of deep concern. 

There is no relaxation in the severity of the competition from the 
Continent, and even where there is up-to-date plant and also the 
most efficient organization British makers frequently have to allow 
business, both in the home and oversea markets, to pass to foreign 
competitors who are more favourably situated as regards wages and 
other conditions, or to conduct it themselves at a loss. With wages 
at 25 per cent. or 50 per cent. lower on the Continent and longer 
hours of employment, together with other advantages arising from 
lower costs of production and taxation, British makers are sorely 
tried in their efforts to secure the trade which, under other condi- 
tions, was previously obtained for this country. 

The emergence of India and Japan as manufacturers during 
recent years has continued to be a serious factor, particularly in the 
inferior grades, but great efforts are being made in this country to 
reduce the price of our goods, and, I believe, with some success, by 
the installation of new machinery and by the reorganization of the 
manufacturing and marketing ends. Unfortunately, the workers are 
showing disinclination to co-operate in some of the measures 
necessary if the fullest advantage is to be taken of modern machinery, 
the introduction of which unfortunately must imply, for a time at 
any rate, a reduction in the labour employed. It is, however, 
reasonable to expect that if the cost of production can be lowered, 
such an increase of trade will be secured in the textile industry as 
will enable manufacturers to reinstate, at all events, most of the 
labour which they may have to dispense with during the transition 
period. 

TEXTILE TRADE PosiTION, 

An illuminating deduction may be drawn from the following 
comparison. At the end of 1913, the year before the War, the 
price of Midl. American cotton stood at 7.19d. per lb., and at the 
same date the price of 39-in. shirtings of the weight of 8} lb. per 
piece was quoted at 9s. 24d., but while on December 30, 1930, the 

rice of cotton had fallen to 5.39d., the price of the finished article 

ad risen to 10s. 2d. per piece. It will be seen from these figures 
that while in 1913 the manufacturing costs of this piece of cloth 
were apparently 4s. 2d., these charges had risen in 1930 to 6s. 5d. 

















————___ 
Although the remarks I have just made refer chiefly to the 
section of the textile trade, they apply with equal force to then” 
section of that industry, and the following figures of exports he 
sections tell their own tale. Of a 
Our exports of all cotton goods during 1930 show the la 
decrease of £47,875,910, while the exports of woollen and Wo i 
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I am sorry to say that the statistics of the iron and sgtee| trad 
which disclose a falling off in exports of £16,732,749, can sen 
satisfaction, and the further fact that the 3,000,000 tons of te ; 
which we annually import from abroad might well under , 
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fiscal arrangements be produced at home must give us orients = Ata 
for thought. (Hear, hear.) “E of gold 
Not only would this increased production provide employme restrict 
for an additional 120,000 men now without work, but it would engi,  m8d° ! 
our factories to run at something nearer their full capacity, maz lavish | 
bring down their cost of production, thus enabling them to con + > Itis, b 
under more favourable conditions in the markets of the world, wi, | It s¢ 
in addition, far-reaching benefits for our railways, coal and oth, prese™ 
industries. It must be very galling to the large number of yy») natura 
out of work in this trade and living on unemployment relief to y | post-W 
the very materials which they themselves could make being importe| B ‘ 
into this country. Ee 
There are, I am glad to say, some iron and steel concerns whi, Con: 
as a result of reorganization and drastic reduction of overhead qj) ms 
management expenses, have improved their position during thy % eo 
past year and are, at all events, probably now working withoy — er i 
actual loss. Amalgamation of similar businesses, with the cony. i er 
quent allocation of each branch of manufacture to the particuly pen 
section of the combination most capable of carrying it out effective seople 
has contributed both to efficiency and economy of productiy 7m insi 
To my mind, however, we must be careful that the large combiry. with g 
tions brought into being and still contemplated by the policy if jeenes 
rationalization do not assume too gigantic dimensions without son ing th 
assurance that the necessary brains are available for controlling sui fF jp, vie 
enormous organizations. (Hear, hoar.) » that t 
SHIPBUILDING RETURNS. cry 
I am glad that all our industries do not show such depressing sod. ti 
results. The returns from the shipbuilding industry, which shoy tops fi 
a diminished output of only 35,000 tons as compared with 19) BF ted in 
(which was a good year as far as production was concerned), ay rose f 
not so unsatisfactory as might have been expected, but profiy Ag) 
wherever existent must have been on the low side. Of the worl hegan 
tonnage under construction at the end of 1930, however, totalliny reduc 
2,326,086 tons, Great Britain’s share is only 908,000 tons, as con. 
pared with 1,560,000 tons at the end of 1929, or 39.1 per cent. x 
compared with a pre-War average of 57.2 per cent. A feature of 
the trade is the striking advance of the internal combustion engin, It I 
which appears to be rapidly taking the place of steam ; indeed, the ‘ition 
value of our exports of motor-vessels has risen to £9,313,679 in 19) | ‘urat 
as compared with £2,529,108 in 1929. pri 
1e W 
THe Motor TRADE AND THE CINEMA INDUSTRY. havin 
Tho motor trade is an outstanding example of what British § much 
industry can do when given a fair chance; of how safeguardiy sides 
duties have not only fostered increased output and largesak > | 
production, but have enabled manufacturers to market their goo F  '™ 
at greatly reduced prices. (Hear, hear.) _ Du 
Some of our subsidiary trades-are not doing so badly, and th in th 
cinema industry still continues to prosper. The industry haf Arise 
fortunately, provided an outlet for a considerable amount of con F "ew 
structional material, and, both in the equipment and upkeep of is F_ ‘level 
innumerable properties throughout the country, it has found con: dueti 
siderable employment for a large number of people. The importane the 1 
of such service should not be overlooked when considering oblig 
industry which is primarily established for the recreation of the fF losse 
people. good 
In reviewing the state of trado in our country we must not leave 
out of consideration the wider question of the conditions of industry 
and affairs throughout the world. The general fall in commodity TI 
prices which became acute in the autumn of 1929, simultaneous evid 
with the great depression in America, gathered momentum in tle the 
early months of 1930. Indeed, it was only in the latter months «! 
the past year that the rapidity of the downward movement was some 
what arrested. Inno previous period has the fall been so continuo: 
or so acute, but we may hope, now that the downward movemell 
has largely spent its force and prices have fallen in many cases to | 
lower level than prevailed in pre-War days, that any further geneti! | 
depreciation of a serious nature is unlikely. 
Cause or Fart ry Worip PRIcEs. 
Much consideration has been given to the cause of this continuo! 
fall in world prices, and many theories have been enunciated wit!: 3 
out, however, providing any efficient remedy for the disease. 4! | : 
one time the concentration of the greater part of the world stock 0 | F 
gold in one or two hands was held to be responsible for this fall in oth 
prices, as well as for most of the other evils that have befallen; Wr 
but there are indications that greater importance is being attachel, 
and in my opinion correctly so, to other causes. I 
It cannot be denied that had America seen fit in the carly yes) 
following the close of the War to utilize tho large accumulation") | 
wealth she had acquired in making loans te the many countries who F om 
were eager and ready to borrow money from her the long period o! The 
recuperation might have been materially abbreviated, but one mus > aa 
also remember that up to 1914 America had been a debtor and not} "| 
(Continued on page 203.) arti 
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the wr : 

of bey itor nation; her people were unaccustomed to, and, in fact, 
a ere 


© looked with suspicion on, the making of loans to foreign countries ; 
00 . 


Ne lame s,deed, they had required their own savings as well as loans from 
won, his country for the development of their vast territory and resources. 
813 ® wool have been perhaps an over-enterprizing experiment to 


extensive policy of loans to foreign countries at a time 
ho might have been responsible for such a policy were 
e intending investors full assurance of the solvency, 


embark on an 
when those W 
> mable to giv 












1 trad, present and future, of the prospective borrowers. 
© Us y, 
of tha : Unirep States GoLtp ACCUMULATION. 
° othe iS \tany rate, I do not think we can say that the large accumulation 
Us fog At any "the United States has had the effect of bringing about a 
ee of gold in the United ates has had the eliect o ging 
ee tion of credit in this country ; in fact, the charge has been 
oy eee gai ks that if credit had not bee ted with so 
‘onal, made against the banks that if credit had not been grante Ss 
ue javish a hand a few years ago much trouble would have been saved. 
ek " It is, however, easy to be wise after the event. 
ey S baste to me that tho fall in the value of commodities to their 
| othe fee present prices from the high level obtaining in 1920 is really the 
of ty # natural sequence of production having overtaken consumption after 
to ae ee post-War conditions had exhausted their influence. 
por ee , , 
2 SIruATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. 
whi Consider the situation at the close of war. The whole of Europe 
adi was bare of stocks both of raw material and finished goods. Fac- 
0g th F tories had been engaged on war work and the entire population had 
ithow Fut down their requirements to a bare minimum. With the coming 
conv. F of peace manufacturers in all countries hastened to transfer their 
ticul F energies to the fulfilment of the urgent requirements of their own 
tive) eople as well as of their customers in other countries, resulting in 
tio aninsistent demand for more machinery. New plants were installed 
nbit. with greatly increased capacity, and there arose from all sides tho 
icy keenest competition and scramble to obtain raw material for supply- 
some ing the needs of existent and new factories throughout the world. 
g such In view of such urgent and increasing demands, it is only natural 
that the prices of all primary products were driven up to excessive 
figures, cotton, for instance, rising in 1920 from a pre-War price in 
1913 of 7.14d. to 28.15d. per lb.; wool tops (64's merinos) from 
easing 32d. to 170d. per lb., and two-fold 24’s worsted yarns spun from such 
shor F tops from 2s. 11d. to 16s. 6d. per ib. ; while pig iron, which was quo- 
1 ted in 1913 at 49s. 10d., reached a price of 200s. in 1920, and hides 
} a fF rose from Is. 7d. to 4s. 3d. 
sar As was only natural, as these urgent demands were satisfied prices 
worl F began to fall away, and already in 1921 and 1922 considerable 
ig reductions had taken place. 
m- 
sme PLanT EXTENSIONS AND SMALLER DEMAND. 
sia It may well be that many people held the opinion that the con- 
te | ditions obtaining in those years were likely to be of permanent 
193, | duration and made their arrangements accordingly, but as the 
exceptional demands of the immediate post-War days were satisfied 
the world began to realize that it was poorer than it believed, and 
having learnt from their wartime experience they could do without 
itish much they had previously regarded as essential inquiries from all 
ding sides began to fall away, and manufacturers found themselves with 
scale large extensions of plant, which had entailed heavy capital expendi- 
oods ture, standing idle. 

During the same period, however large outlays had been effected 
the f in the primary markets to cope with the urgent demand that had 
he, f arisen. New cotton fields were planted in many parts of the world, 
Con: new rubber plantations opened up, every source of raw material 
fis f developed with feverish activity, and, as these came into pro- 
Con: duction, primary markets were faced with supplies far in excess of 
ance the requirements of manufacturers. As a result producers were 
a obliged to realize their produce at ever declining prices. Serious 
the losses were experienced and their power of purchasing manufactured 

goods was greatly impaired. 
pave 
stry SMALLER OVERSEA PurCHASING POWER. 
dity The decline in the purchasing power of the foreign markets is 
usl evidenced by the latest figures relating to the total exports from 
tef the countries mentioned :—- 
se 1929 1930 
me: £ £ 
ots 000’s 000's 
en Canada 9 months .. .» 177,000 136,000 
toa ® South Africa 10 oA 65,332 59,440 
eril F India ll ce 228,600 180,210 
Brazil 10 : 80,483 57,137 
Australia 10 103,601 80,094 
" New Zealand 11 x 51,012 41,971 
ih: ‘ Argentine ll - Mee 177,354 . 113,439 
Ae (at parity) 
kof & From the foregoing it will be seen how greatly dependent on each 
lin other are the various sections of industrial life throughout the 
Uh, world, 
i, Farcre or Arrempr to Borster ur Prices, 
ars | I feel that to-day we should regard with suspicion any scheme 
df volved for holding raw materials off the market or for the main- 
rho tenance of prices at levels which bear no relation to the position 
1 of established by the world-wide fall in values of primary products. 
ust The attempt to bolster up prices against consumers by artificial 
taf = Means cannot but be foredoomed to failure in the long run. 
‘ It 1s quite possible that the velocity in the fall in value of many 
articles has been accelerated by the collapse of such possibly well- 
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meaning schemes; the only result has been that the natural laws 
of supply and demand have defeated these aims, and markets have 
been unable to absorb the accumulation of stocks which have sud- 
denly become available, so that, in the end, all that has becn 
achieved has been an aggravation of our difficulties. 

Prices of most raw materials have now reached the pre-War level 
and in many cases they can be bought at lower figures, so I think 
there is reason to expect that, with the contracted production which 
is almost sure to result from such a fall in values, any further serioug 
depreciation is unlikely. 


IntTER-IMPERIAL RELATIONS AND INTERESTS. 


Politics now, unfortunately, play such an important part in alt 
our industrial and trade questions that it is difficult to eliminate 
their influence from the problems which confront us. 1 cannot 
refrain from referring briefly to the two great gatherings that have 
taken place during the past twelve months for the consideration of 
inter-Imperial relations and interests. 

The great Imperial Conference of our Dominions and self-govern- 
ing Colonies, on the results of which many of us had built high hopes 
for the improvement and extension of our mutual commercial 
relations by means of reciprocal and preferential trade agreements, 
came to an end without a definite arrangement being reached, for 
reasons into which I will not enter here. Fortunately, the door has 
not been definitely closed, and I, for one, hope that when discussions 
are renewed this year at Ottawa a basis may be found for a moro 
satisfactory exchange of the commodities we respectively need and 
produce to our mutual advantage. (Hear, hear.) 

FuTuRE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Indian Conference has just closed, and although no settlement 
has so far been possible on the great questions under discussion, it 
is to be hoped a good foundation has been laid upon which ulti- 
mately an agreement may be reached satisfactory to all parties 
with regard to the future government of India. There have been 
valuable exchanges of views resulting undoubtedly in better under- 
standing among the great parties represented at the Conference. 
May we hope that when the delegates return to India their influence 
will be used and will prove effective in restoring tranquillity and in 
bringing to an end the unrest in that country, which has been no 
less harmful to the peoples themselves than to the great organizations 
which have so largely contributed to the prosperity and well-being 
of that country. 

TrapeE Dispures. 


It is unfortunate that the opening days of the year have been 
overshadowed by the anxiety engendered by the two important 
trade disputes. Fortunately, a prolonged stoppage in the South 
Wales coalfield has been avoided by the agreement reached between 
the miners and owners, but the failure of negotiations in the Lan- 
eashire cotton dispute will entail, I fear, much suffering, much dis- 
location of business, and will bring heavy losses to employers and 
employed, and, indeed, to the whole community. 


THE OvTLooK, 

Although it would be rash indeed to speak of the prospects of the 
present year with confidence, one cannot help feeling that there are 
great possibilities in the present position. As I have pointed out, 
the prices of many of the primary products we need are down to 
pre-War level and even below it, and many of the staple foodstuffs 
such as flour, sugar, cocoa, &c., show heavy declines in value. It 
remains to be seen now whether retail prices will respond as they 
should, and whether the cost of living will reflect the decline in 
wholesale prices. 

If, however, we are to take advantage of this more favourablo 
position, certain essentials must, to my mind, be complied with. 
Difficult as it may be in view of our past expericnce, we must banish 
from our minds that feeling of depression which is all to prevalent 
at the present time. (Hear, hear.) England is not yet down and 
out, and we must have no patience with those who, like people who 
enjoy bad health, luxuriate in depression and revel in gloomy fore- 
bodings. The country has met crises and depressions before with 
courage and endurance, and though, perhaps, the present times 
are the most trying we have ever experienced, it is characteristic 
of the British people that, at the moment of greatest strain and 
difficulty, they rise to the occasion. 

Our industries, however, must be given a fair and equal chance 
to compete with other nations, (Hear, hear.) It is unfortunate 
that our fiscal policy is subject to party discussions and politics, but 
wo must take things as they are, and now that it has been widely 
recognized that universal free trade is an unattainablo ideal I feel 
bound to say that my personal opinion is that some measuro of pro- 
tection should and must be extended to our trade, and that at an 
early date, (Hear, hear.) 

NeEep ror GOVERNMENT AND Municireat Economy. 

Another essential, to my mind, is the exercise of the strictest 
economy in all Government and municipal expenditure. (Hear, 
hear.) We simply cannot afford at the present moment costly and 
unremunerative schemes of social legislation however worthy in 
themselves, and every effort must be made to reduce the crushing 
burden of taxation which harasses our industry, impairs our spend- 
ing, depletes our resources, and saps our energies and enterprize. 
Finally, and most important of all, there must be co-operation 
between employers and employed whereby costs of production 
may be reduced, A reduction in wages is a hard road to travel— 
the road to success always is—but I feel some move. fa this direction 
is inevitable, I quito agree that operatives have ¢ sight to expect 

(Continued on page 205) 
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THe seventy-third ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
was held on 30th January, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (Chairman of the Bank) presided. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

Before I proceed to the examination of our report and balance 
sheet, I should like t* take this opportunity of expressing our great 
regret at the resignation from our Board for reasons of health, of 
Mr. Lambert W. Middleton. Mr. Middleton has been associated 
with banking since his earliest business days, and his experience as a 
partner in the old private banking firm of Messrs. Lambton and Co., 
and his own shrewd judgment, were of the greatest service to the 
Bank. We shall miss him greatly, not only for his value as a 
director, but for his personal characteristics, which endeared him 
to all his colleagues both on the Board and on the staff. His place 
has been taken by Captain C. LE. Benson, D.S.O., a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Robert Benson and Co. 

I havo also to record the retirement of Mr. V. W. Wanklyn, and 
the pleasure with which we elected him to the Local Board of the 
West Yorkshire section in recognition of his services to the Bank 
in that district. Having referred to the figures in the balance sheet, 
the Chairman continued :— 

Prorir Anp Loss. 

We now come to the profit and loss account, and you will see 
that our net profit brought in, after making provision for rebate, 
income tax, and for all bad and doubtful debts and contingencies, is 
£2,129,515, out of which we have paid interim dividends for the half 
year ending Juno 30. 

We have placed £200,000 to a contingency fund and £200,000 to 
Staff Superannuation Fund. 

We recommend a dividend of Is. 4d. a share on the ‘* A”’ shares, 
making a total dividend of 15 per cent. for the year, and a dividend 
of 6d. per share on the ‘‘B” shares, making a total dividend of 
5 per cent. for the year. 

The balance carried forward is £511,198, about £3,000 higher 
than the balance brought in. 


THe Frvat DivipENp. 

Having declared profits of £2,100,000, the point of special interest 
to shareholders naturally is, why did we not declare the usual 
dividend ?. The answer very simply is that in our opinion the 
normal banking profits for the year did not warrant it. With 
our largely increased deposits, and with the reduced facilities 
for employing them profitably in loans and overdrafts; with an 
average bank rate which had fallen from £5 9s. 10d. to £3 8s. 2d.; 
and with a still larger reduction in the average discount rate for 
three months’ bills from £5 4s. 2d. to £2 10s. 2d., the ordinary normal 
profit-earning capacity of the business during last year showed a 
very considerable falling away as compared with the previous year. 
It is true that this was compensated by large abnormal profits 
resulting from the sale of investments. It is true, also, that by 
having greater recourse to our internal reserves, which may be 
legitimately used in an ordinary way, either for meeting bad debts 
or for the equalisation of dividends, we could have shown a higher 
profit figure for the year. Undoubtedly, if we had been clear that 
1930 was an isolated instance, and that the results for 1931 would 
be of a more normal character, we probably should have recom- 
mended the usual dividend. But after taking all the circumstances 
into the most careful consideration, we came to the conclusion 
that it would be more in conformity with the prudence and prestige 
of English banking, of which you shareholders are as proud as anyone, 
and for which you have every reason to be grateful, if we placed the 
whole of the profits arising from the sales of investments to our 
internal reserves. I quite agree that there is room for more than 
one opinion on this subject, and I shall anticipate the possible 
expression of some of these by alluding to them. 

In tho first place it was not unnatural for anyone to argue that in 
past years we have built up these substantial internal reserves for 
the very purpose of meeting abnormal conditions if and when they 
arise, and probably we should have so used them if we had been 
confident that these conditions would not still continue. But 
without that clear expectation, would it have been wise to contem- 
plate further inroads for the current year on our inner resources ? 
We wish above all things to be strong and to have increasing and 
not diminishing strength on which to lean in years to come. One 
of our leading organs of public opinion stated recently: ‘* Every- 
thing points to the probability that 1931 will be a year of grave 
economic difficulties.” If we have erred in this respect, though 
we think not, we have erred on the safe side, and we believe our 
decision is one for which in future years our shareholders will thank 
us. As a commentator recently said with true wisdom, ‘ Many 
companies have been the worse for paying too high dividends ; 
none have ever been the worse for paying too little.” 

Then, further, it may be argued against our decision that it was 
undesirable, when there was so much in industry and finance of a 
depressing nature, to add to the depression by reducing the dividend 
on a class of share, the return on which had come to be regarded as 
irreducible and immune from the troubles which vex others less 
fortunate. This argument is based on a misconception. 
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Srapiuity OF BANK SHARES. 

It is true that bank shares have gained a stability and have miy 
tained a regular rate of dividend through good times and byl 
which gives some superficial colour to such a contention, but 
because of the exercise of that same prudence in the past Whig) 
am commending to you for your acceptance now. The Prosperiy 
of banking business is dependent on the prosperity of bigins 
generally, and it has no sacred charm, other than past prudeny 


which can make it invulnerable to the attacks of poor tray Twi 
conditions. ; vi | 
In arriving at our decision we had also to consider the pogsibijy i the r 
that it might give rise to certain erroneous conclusions in the Tiny propo 
of the public as to the reasons behind it. We realized possibly tif) that 1 
some people might be found who would think it was a matter mf) yo co 
of policy but of necessity. For instance, they might argue theif Certai 
was an indication that the results of the liquidation of last yey; gives 
troubles were proving to be more unfavourable than had bab the st 
anticipated. Others might be disposed to think that the BakiB) mone 
position was not sostrong as it ought to be for some other imaging depre 
reason, and that our prestige might suffer in consequence. Thal gubje 
were possibilities which we did not exclude from our deliberating py th 
and if it showed some courage to arrive at a decision which i that 
strongly suspected might stand alone, or nearly alone, in the wo: guthc 
of English banking, and might prove to be unpopular in gm clever 
quarters, it also demonstrated an unshakable belief in the minddf of the 


your directors of the fundamental soundness of the bank whid 
could rise superior to any such mistaken inferences. I am glad 
be able to inform you that we sce no reason to reconsider the of No 
clusion we came to last year as to the amount of provision necessy i 


Everything points to the fact that the £500,000 we then providi i =A 
will be sufficient. Nor are there any other bad debts of an abnomi” that 
nature for which we have had to make provision, and our inten 4, $| 
reserves now stand at a higher figure than they did at the commeg Ft sider 
ment of last year. depr 
: UNFAVOURABLE CONDITIONS. old-f 

If you consider with me for a moment the circumstances in whid ge = 


we had to come to a decision, I think you cannot but agree thi 


that decision was sound. Neither the enormous destruction df PO" 











wealth during the War, nor the greatly increased productinf C49 
capacity of the world, has yet been caught up. Signs of depressint Leag 
and want of confidence are seen on every side. The numbesdp 4 
unemployed have already reached alarming figures in this county the | 
and are increasing elsewhere. Low prices, coupled with high cf the 
of production form a most unpromising antithesis. ‘The free fae Tim 
of trade, already impeded by every kind of obstacle, is still furthej” at 
impeded and diverted from its natural course by huge internatiol— 8° : 
payments which have no commercial significance or basis whi f 
ever. Vast accumulations of gold in countries which do not requn ft” of i 
them have been accompanied by an inability to discover trp nt 
worthy borrowers in those countries which might be benefited bysf una' 
greater supply of that commodity. High taxation, especially af - = 
this country, has killed enterprise, while low prices have faileds—_ ra 
far to produce new orders to any appreciable extent. These > ‘a 
all matters of commonplace knowledge. They have occurred befor f 
and they have passed away. I have no doubt they will pass agape bo 
But when ? Our decision in regard to our dividend was not po "Tl 
mistic but precautionary. If we had seen a definite term to th ; 

present difficulties, if we had scen any immediate prospect ( hie 
improvement, if we had been convinced that there was a clearcif  C 
and simple remedy which could effect a speedy cure of our evibf Pa 
our recommendation to reduce the dividend might not, as I har he 
already said, have been made. But we looked in vain for a he 
immediate remedy of the kind. The constant reiteration of t t 1 
cry ‘* More gold, more gold ” effects no faith cure in my unbelievist : h 

mind. Without belittling the general truth of the quantitatiry ~ t 
theory of money, I sce very little reason for supposing that th) = 


present depressed state of trade is due to the operation of thi 
principle. Even though gold may not be increasing in the sa 
ratio as the increase of production, nevertheless the ordinal 
purchasing medium as expressed in the amount of bank deposit) — 
has increased in a far greater proportion. A distinguished Ameniit 
banker and economist, in answer to the accusation that the Unité 
States of America had rendered its gold sterile, recently made thi 
retort, ‘‘ Our net gain in monetary gold stocks from 1914 to th 
end of 1929 was about 2,500 million dollars, and the increast! 
outstanding bank credit was over 37,500 million dollars, or abot 
15.5 dollars of new credit for cach dollar of new gold. Whatert 
that may be it is not sterilization.” 
No Lack or BANKING CREDIT. 4 
If men were prepared to trade and to make purchases thet 
is no Jack of banking credit with which to make the necessil a 
payments. The plain truth is that, for want of confident 
for want of belief that business is on the upward trend, the bus 2 
ness world is refraining from giving more than the minim! 
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- ders. It is true that in some spheres, on account. of poli- 
. ri + for other reasons, a large portion of the world is out of 
rene market. It is also true that those engaged in primary 
 eaien, such as agriculture, find that their products are fetching 

ch a poor price as compared with that of manufactured products, 
oy t they are unable to give as many orders for ploughs or other 
‘ cultural requirements as otherwise they would. If the prices of 
‘ihe two were in closer affinity there would be no lack of the necessary 
wurchasing medium, if orders were considered justifiable. It is not 
pecause of any shortage of gold .that these orders are not given. 






















ONS 


have mui It is not because of any shortage of gold that America and France 
and think themselves unjustified in lending to those countries who 
1, but oy would like to borrow. If America and France are disinclined, with 
St which) their present stock of gold, to lend to would-be borrowers, does 
Prosperity anyone suppose that they would be more disposed to do so if an 
fusing addition of 100 millions of gold were suddenly made to their existing 


Prudeng 
OF tray 


Possibiliy 


large stocks ? Is any trader in this country unable to obtain credit 
ithe is a reliable man and ready to place an order ? You have seen 
‘from our figures that our advances have greatly decreased, and 
‘the reduction in our profits is largely due to the fact that our 


the minh proportion of advances has fallen to 48.5 per cent. Obviously 
sibly tif that was not in accordance with our wishes, or due to the fact that 
natter mB we could not or would not lend, but because there was no demand. 


ue that j 
Ast year 
had by 


Certainly there is a mal-distribution of gold in the world, and it 
gives rise to many difficulties, but this talk of the use of gold, or 
‘the shortage of gold and the shortage of credit, and faults in our 
\ monetary system. as being the causes of present low prices and 
' depressed trade, appears to be immensely exaggerated. ‘The whole 
‘subject is a difficult and complicated one, and little understood 
‘by the ordinary man. It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, 
“that the suggestion should be made with every appearance of 
authority that all our troubles could casily be cured by some 
‘clever manipulation of monetary matters if only those in control 
" of these things had the wit to put it into operation. 


PATIENCE AND Economy. 


None of these critics makes any definite suggestion as to what 
© they would do if they were in authority to deal with the situation. 

When the Bank Rate was high they said it was killing trade. Now 
' that it is low and the position is worse they seek for other causes. 
“In spite of their theories about gold, now that the stock is con- 
siderably greater than it was they fail to explain why trade is more 
depressed. ‘The truth is, I believe, that what is really required is 
old-fashioned and has no imaginative appeal. The humdrum 
virtues of patience and economy are out of date, and I wish I 
' were able to suggest something more startling with immediate 
promise of success. But I believe time is required in which demand 
can overtake supply. The Economic and Financial Section of the 
league of Nations recently issued a memorandum: of Froauction 
and Trade, which pointed out that the increase of population in 
the world was 10 per cent. greater in 1928 than in 1913, whereas 
_ the increase of foodstuffs and raw material was 25 per cent. greater. 
_ Time and patience are also required for political unrest throughout 
the world to die down, and for the costs of production to be reduced 
so that the lower price of products of manufacture can offer more 
' inducement to potential buyers. Trade requires some lightening 
_ of its vast load of taxation. Confidence must be restored and 
_ enterprise encouraged. Just as a recipient of the dole finds it 
_ wattractive to work for the few extra shillings which separate the 
~ dole allowance from a worker's wage, so is a capitalist discouraged 


' intem 
mmenc 


in whid 
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- from entering upon any enterprise by the fact that if it is successful 
ge anf the balance of profit remaining after the deduction of income-tax 
befinf and sur-tax is insufficient to compensate him for the risks run, 
agin} Whereas, on the other hand, if it prove a failure he has to bear the 
pesif Whole of the loss. 
to th Until there is some amelioration of these hindering conditions it 


ect (f would seem to be necessary that no obligation, whether national or 
individual, should be entered into which the nation or the individual 









art 
evikf cannot afford to carry out. Neither a nation nor an individual 
| have has any divine right to possess those things which either desires to 
r arf have. It all depends upon whether they are in a position to pay 
of thf the adequate price, or give full consideration for the bargain. 

ievint Whether an improvement under these heads is far off or near at 
tatir} hand it would be foolhardy to prophesy. Some of them are in the 
t tk sphere of politics ; some of them are in the hands of traders them- 
f thif# selves, both employers and employed; while others are largely 





psychological in character. When men believe that prices are 






» temptingly low and are likely to improve, orders will be given, and 
008 the result on trade may be surprisingly rapid. The fact that in 
ict = some Commodities the price is down to a pre-War level gives us some 
nited encouragement to believe that we are not far from bottom, but in 





» all the circumstances I have enumerated I trust that you will agree 
' with me in thinking that for a Bank a counsel of prudence is not 
only justified, but commendable. 

The chairman concluded by moving, *‘ That the report just 
taken as read be received and adopted, and that, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Directors therein, a dividend be 
declared for the half-year ended December 3Ist last of 1s. 4d. on 
each ‘A’ share, making a total dividend of 15 per cent. for the 
year, and of Gd. on each ‘B’ share, making a total dividend of 
» per cent. for the year, payable, less income tax, on and after 
January 31st, 1931.” 

I shall now ask the deputy-chairman to second this resolution. 
(Loud applause.) 

the deputy-chairman, Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., seconded the 
Tesolution, which was carried unanimously. 
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that there should be the utmost efficiency in machinery and in 
administration, as well as in organization and in marketing, but 
when it comes to the point whether the undertaking must be closed 
down &.1€ avandoned (ior uv one’s purse is long enough to carry on 
a business indefinitely at a loss) or, as the only alternative, that 
expenses must be reduced, I cannot believe that labour will refuse 
to shoulder its sharo of the burden. It is not only a hope but 
definitely a certainty that increased business would in time bring 
its recompense to all concerned. 
THE Privce’s Vistrr to Sourn AMERICA. 

The keen interest that is being taken in all recasures for the 
restoration of the trade of the country in the highest quarters, and 
especially the efforts of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
extend our trade by his journey to South America to open the 
great exhibition at Buenos Aires, should inspire us to renewed 
efforts to increase and improve the commerce of our country. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, if we follow the lead thus given 
us, and if the suggestions I have ventured to make were translated, 
as they well might be, into facts, there is no reason why we should 
not again regard the future with hope and confidence. (Cheers.) 

I now beg to move :—** That the report and accounts, as pre- 
sented, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (deputy chairman) seconded the 
motion, and the Chairman having replied to shareholders’ ques- 
tions, it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell then proposed the re-election of Sir Harry 
Goschen, Bt., K.B.E., Mr. Ronald Malcolm, Sir George John 
Marjoribanks, K.C.V.O., Mr. John Robarts, and Sir Percival Lea 
Dewhurst Perry, K.B.E., as directors. 

Mr. M. O. FitzGerald seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr. A. Kingsford Wilson, seconded by Mr. 
H. Carron Scrimgeour, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. 
(of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co.), and Sir William Henry 
Peat, K.B.E. (of Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co.), were re- 
appointed auditors for the current year. 

Mr. H. J. Mulrenan moved a vote of thanks to the directors, general 
managers, branch managers, and other officers of the bank for their 
efficient management and services. 

Mr. John Cadogan seconded the vote, which was cordially passed, 
and a brief acknowledgment was made by Sir Alfred Lewis. 

A vote of thanks to Sir Harry Goschen for his able conduct in 
the chair, proposed by Mr. John Hedges and seconded by Mr. Cecil 
Braithwaite, concluded the proceedings. 


OLYMPIA, LIMITED 


NEW BUILDING COMPLETED. 











The second annual general meeting of Olympia, Limited, was 
held on January 30th, in the Pillar Hall, Olympia, Kensington, W. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said: The net profits for the 
year, after charging all expenses, including management, amount 
to £143,507 8s. 4d., which, under all circumstances, I hope you will 
consider satisfactory. We have taken our properties at the amount 
of the valuation at the time our last issue was made, disclosing a 
surplus of £453,514 7s. 5d., which has been carried to capital reserve 
account. Out of this we have written off the cost of the issue in 
February last, amounting to £39,453 12s. 10d., and we have written 
down the value of the company’s plant, machinery and fixtures by 
the sum of £52,900, to the nominal figure of £100. In the opinion 
of the Board, these assets were conservatively valued at £53,000, 
but we thought it advisable to create this further reserve. 

The company’s new building, which in future is to be known as 
the “Empire Hall,” has now been completed and handed over. 
During the year the company has acquired the freehold interest in 
several adjoining properties in which they previously only held a 
leasehold interest, so that all the properties now owned by the 
company are freehold. Our lessees and tenants are all prosperous, 
and, without exception, pay what I consider to be very moderate 
rents. It is not the intention of the Board to depart from the policy 
that they originally laid down, viz., that the company would operate 
purely as a property company and would take no part in financing 
exhibitions, or entertainments. The national necessity, in trade 
interests, of a building like Olympia becomes more apparent every 
day, and as the lettings of our new building increase we can reason- 
ably look forward to additional revenue. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 199.) 
borrowing countries. Rather is it a question of a general 
lack of confidence, following, moreover, in some directions 
upon such justifiable causes as excessive production 
following upon artificially stimulated consumption, of 
which the United States furnishes the most striking 
example. 
ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED. 

Mr. Beaumont Pease suggested that the hum- 
drum virtues of patience and economy were sorely 
needed at the present time. Many of the causes now 
operating will require much patience before they can be 
overcome, but, on the other hand, it is doubtful whether 
even a first step can be taken in the direction of better 
things without economy in the National Expenditure. 
And not least is it necessary that capital should not 
only receive less discouragement, but more encourage- 
ment, than it has received in recent years. Dealing with 
this point in the course of his address, Mr. Beaumont 
Pease reminded us that just as a recipient of the “dole” 
finds it unattractive to work for the few shillings which 
separate the dole allowance from a worker's wage, so is 
a capitalist discouraged from entering upon any enterprise 
by the fact that if it is successful the balance of profit 
remaining after the deduction of Income Tax and Surtax 
is insufficient to compensate him for the risks run, 
whereas, on the other hand, if it prove a failure he has 
to bear the whole of the loss. 

ConnENSUS OF BANKING OPINION. 

Now that all the annual meetings of the leading joint 
stock banks have taken place, it is interesting to note 
that on the whole bankers have been fairly unanimous 
both in their diagnosis of the present economic situation 
and as regards the remedies which should be applied. 
And, with all respect to the theorists who have dogmatized 
on both of these points during recent years, it may be 
well to remember that the banker comes in a very special 
degree into daily touch both with the industrial problem 
itself and with the general workings of international 
finance. His view, therefore, is, or should be, of 
particular value based upon a consideration both of local 
and international conditions. 

A Srronc Hanp NEEDED. 

I think, however, it would be fair to say that while 
by no means underrating such factors as the maldistri- 
bution of gold and the possible shortage of the metal in 
years to come, most bankers have been inclined to 
concentrate upon those local forces within our own 
control, believing that if they receive adequate attention 
the good results which in time should follow would have 
a far-reaching influence upon international conditions as 
a whole. Concerning the general question of fiscal 
policy, as expressed in protective or Safeguarding tariffs, 
there may have been, perhaps, some divergence of views 
expressed, but as regards the deadly influence of 
extravagance in the National Expenditure and legislation 


tending to impair confidence, there was absolute 
unanimity of view. Nor was it a unanimity concerned 
with ‘politics.’ There was never an_ occasion 


in our history when all political Parties have so completely 
thrown the doctrines of National Economy to the wind 
than has been the case during the past twenty or twenty- 
five years. At a great Economy Meeting in the City last 
week all political Parties were arraigned before the bar 
of public opinion, and until some Government with a 
strong working majority is prepared to carry out a policy 
of economy in the Expenditure and a policy in legislation 
which shall encourage confidence, it is felt that we cannot 
proceed very far along the road to recovery. The most 
hopeful feature in the situation is that at last the public 
seems to be awakening to a reatization of the real facts 
of the position. Certainly bankers have not failed in 
their duty at the recent mectings in not only courageously, 
but skilfully,drawing the attention of the public to the 
urgent needs of the moment. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
HeEsITaTING MARKETS. 
Iv says much for the resisting power of the Stock Markets to 
unfavourable influences that prices should, on the whole, keep 


— 
fairly steady, at all events so far as the Investment sectiy, 
concerned. Even in that direction, however, there ‘a aes 
exceptions to note, and at a moment when conflicting »,:, 
views are held with regard to the policy to be pursued in 
I do not think we should altogether ignore the fact that 
holders of India Stocks are expressing their own 0 inion 
their own concern by effecting sales of what only a fey me 
ago used to be regarded as a security very nearly ¢ 
that of the British Government. Government Stocks 4, 
selves have not been too firm during the past week oyiy, ol 
the somewhat dearer rates in the Money Market. Ti, at th 
fact that discount rates have risen a small fraction in Me of th 


course, in itself no reason for a set-back in Investment ; i. Th 
but there is uncertainty at present as to whether the see shep! 
will be sufficient permanently to check the gold dm Je a4 


whether a higher Bank Rate will become necessary, Mr 
* ok #  & p crew 

Th 

DisTURBING INFLUENCES. June 

Elsewhere most of the influences operating haye ye) of th 
against holders of stocks. English railways continue yee servi 
the influence of poor traffics and the wages dispute, yh over 
Industrials are affected by the general depression and Tree st § 
atlantic Industrials by the unsatisfactory conditions ingh) 2" 
United States. Brazilian Loans have reacted owing to yh) Th 
reports of fresh political disturbances in one of the Braz sy 
States, but Australian Loans have been a little better oy >a 
to the Labour defeat at the by-election in New South Wy sour 
One of the brightest spots in markets recently has bea)" Yo 
greater activity and strength of South African Mining sh 9 feel. 
owing to a revival of Paris support, but at the time of write) progt 
even that market is reacting a little. > figure 
* * * * 2 that 

Roya MAIts. 4 -~ 

AN unpleasant feature among Industrial shares during, 4 - 


week has been the fresh weakness of Royal Mail Steam Pag py, 


Ordinary Stock, the quotation on Tuesday last being only @¥ golid: 
for £100 of stock. It has, of course, been recognized for yah ashes 
time past that all the indications suggested that Royal \if) achie 
Ordinary stockholders had little to hope for so far as {yy Boar 
immediate future was concerned. But the special weaknge than 
of the last few days has been connected with the sensatiggt) 4 
suggestion of stockholders in the Company having some ki) “™ 
of unlimited liability as a result of their holding WR, 
totally different opinions have been given by leading Co Fo 
The latest statement by the Voting Trustees of the Rip” Ashe 
Mail Company was to the effect that Counsel consulted laf pi 
expressed the opinion that no such liability was to be feanl” ge 
On Thursday of next week a meeting has been called of tf) imp» 


First and Second Debenture holders of the Royal Mail (of™ heen 
pany and of the Preference shareholders of the White Su® thirt 
Line, when it may be hoped that a more comprehenif = in s¢ 








statement with regard to the general situation will be plug supp 
before them than has up to the present been made. tine 
* * * * y Turn 

boar 













TURNER AND NEWALL. 

Despite the reduction in the dividend, the Report recaif 
issued of Turner and Newall was generally regarded by 
Market as satisfactory in the light of the general trade 
pression, and this impression was confirmed at the 


assul 
mate 
and 

of ar 
deve 


annual meeting. The Chairman, Mr. Samuel Turner, show At 
that there had been considerable economy in production a Com 
increased efficiency in distribution. In the matter of divide, cn 
policy, however, the directors had quite wisely been influent + 
by the fact that the world depression had affected the voli) |, 
of business done by the Unit Companies during the lif 4. 
three months. Therefore, he said, the Board had in mindtif™ \yelq 
necessity of helping the company with such financial streih © to.q, 
that it should be able, out of its own resources, to meet ti TI 
vicissitudes of the future, social, political or economic. isa 

* * * * inad 

Gas Licgur AND COKE. 
The comparatively mild weather in the South of Engl 


would seem to have affected the earnings of the Gas Light 
Coke Company, the Report showing a slight falling off inc 
sumption, notwithstanding the fact that the actual numq” 
of consumers increased. But while the gross revenue forty 
year declined by about £200,000, economies were effectty 
and the net revenue was only down about £73,000. TH 
dividend was maintained, but the carry forward is stig)” 
reduced. 
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* * * * 
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Sourn Merrovoniran Gas. 
The directors of the South Metropolitan Gas Compt 
may be congratulated upon the economies effected dum 
the past year. In consequence of smaller sales and less pu 
from residuals, the gross revenue was lower, but correspondig 2 
economies were effected so that the net revenue was £5695 
against £570,610, a thoroughly satisfactory showing. 
dividend is maintained at 6} per cent., while the Spe 
Purposes Fund receives £40,000 against £30,000 in ! 
previous year. The directors in their report make a pr' 
against the encouragement of electricity to the detrm@y | — 
of the gas industry by the Government. A. W. bE i 
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TURNER & NEWALL, LIMITED 








THE PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 
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Ck thy TaE Annual General Meeting of the ordinary shareholders of 
OWI ner & Newall, Limited, was held on Friday, January 30th, 
The mill at the Royal Station Hotel, York. Mr. Samuel Turner (chairman 
ion i, i of the company) presided. : 
Nt ste The notice convening the meeting was read by Mr. W. W. F. 


rd, joint secretary, and the report of the auditors was 
‘ poe Sopher ite H. ©. Gill, of Messrs. Parkinson, Mather & Co. 
$c. Mr, Samuel Turner read the directors’ report, which had been 
circulated to all shareholders. weit 

"The directors regret to report the death of Mr. F. S. Newall in 

> June last, and take this opportunity of expressing their sense 
of the great loss sustained thereby, and their appreciation of the 
grvices which he rendered to this company and _ its associates 
over a period of many years. The directors feel that they have 
lost a valued friend and able colleague, who had endeared himself 
to everyone with whom he came in contact. 

The year under review has been one of great difficulty for all 

industries, and your directors are gratified to be able to confirm 
ihat despite the abnormal world economic crisis which has con- 
tinued to develop during that period, the profits and progress of 
your company have been maintained. 
“ You now have the figures before you, and you will no doubt 
feel that in the circumstances they are most gratifying. ‘The 
> progress of your company is a matter involving more than the 
> figures of any particular year, and your directors are able to report 
' that in every phase of its operations advances have been made, 
* including greater economy in production and greater efficiency 
‘in distribution. Research work hag continued unabated and 
© with fruitful results. 

The efforts of your directors have continued towards the con- 
solidation and strengthening of the company’s position in the 
asbestos and magnesia industry of the world. The position now 
achieved in this respect is satisfactory, and the influence of your 
Board in the counsel of the world’s asbestos industry is greater 
than ever. This influence is steadily exercised towards the end 
of attaining a rational basis of operations between the various 

elements engaged therein. 

AmpLe Suppiies oF Raw Martertats, 

Following upon the absorption of the Rhodesian & General 
Asbestos Corporation a complete reorganization of the mining 
» operations of the principal mines now owned by the unit com- 
' panies of Turner & Newall is in process of development, the result 
» of which will be a great saving in the cost of production and an 
» improvement in quality. The problem of raw material has always 
been one of anxiety in the asbestos industry, which for the last 
thirty years has alternated between periods of scarcity amounting 
in some cases to famine and high prices, and periods of over- 
supply and low prices. Consequent upon the immensely increased 
_ mineral resources now owned by the Mining Unit Companies of 
| Tumer & Newall, Ltd., all of which are managed by their respective 
_ boards in Africa, the manufacturing unit companies are now 
assured for an indefinite period of ample supplies of first-class raw 
material, and will thus be enabled to carry on the manufacture 
and marketing of their products without the recurring periods 
of anxiety and uncertainty which have during the past discouraged 
development. 

_At the beginning of the year under review the Quast-Are 
Company entered the Turner & Newall group. The Quasi-Are 
| “ompany is recognized as the pioneer of the electric welding 
S industry, in which large quantities of high grade blue asbestos 
are used, Twenty years ago when the company started operations 
ho construction work was being electrically welded ; since then 
this company has been responsible for the introduction of electric 
welding in practically all the industries which find it so useful 
to-day, and the future of the company is one of great promise. 
|. The working of the International Cartel, of which your company 
_ 8a member, has been satisfactory and much progress has been 
made during the year. Some details of this Cartel were given in 
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last year’s report, and you will be gratified to learn that it is pro- 
gressing steadily in the direction of the attainment of its aims 
and ideals. 

New Propvwcts. 

The producing and marketing units of your company are in a 
state of health and vigorous activity. New products are constantly 
issung from them, the most far reaching development at present 
in hand being the installation of a new Asbestos Cement Pipo 
Factory at Widnes, the product of which will be marketed by 
your unit company—Asbestos Cement Building Products, Ltd., 
Trafford Park. Your directors have great faith in the future 
of asbestos cement pipes, which possess many advantages over 
cast-iron or stcel—notably they are rustless, and owing to their 
light weight, particularly suitable for export. Their use is now 
approved by the Ministry of Health, after the most exhaustive 
investigation. Another important development during the past 
year has been the production on a factory scale of fireproof and 
non-organic sound-absorption materials. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE FUTURE. 

The world depression has only during the last three months 
affected the volume of business done by the unit companies, but 
it would not be reasonable to expect that they can continue to 
escape the effects of the economic disorder now prevailing in 
practically all the world’s markets. Indeed, the operations of 
your unit companies are beginning to show a diminution. In 
deciding to recommend a considerable reduction of dividend your 
directors have in mind the necessity of keeping the company in 
a state of such financial strength that it shall be in a position to 
meet, from its own resources, any vicissitudes of the future— 
social, political, or economic, the nature of which it is at the moment 
impossible to forecast. 

The Chairman further stated with regard to the Rhodesian & 
General Asbestos Corporation, Limited, that the cost to the company 
of this acquisition represents only the 1,309,114 ordinary shares 
of £1 each which were issued at par value, and that more than 
the nominal value of the shares so issued had been spent by that 
company on the opening up and development of its property prior 
to its absorption by Turner & Newall, Limited. 

With regard to the position of the old shareholders of the 
Rhodesian & General Asbestos Corporation, Limited, he pointed 
out that while it is difficult to visualize what the position of that 
company would have been had it remained independent, other 
independent producers of raw asbestos are at present experiencing 
very unsatisfactory trading conditions, and it is therefore reason- 
able to assume that had it remained an independent unit the 
Rhodesian & General Asbestos Corporation, Limited, would have 
been quite unable to maintain its past rates of dividend, and 
inevitably the market value of the shares would have been very 
much reduced. 

With reference to the present position created in the industry 
by the possibility of large exports of raw asbestos from Russia, 
the Chairman pointed out that this situation is not new, as before 
the War Russia was an important producer of raw asbestos, and 
that granted normal development in future there is no reason 
why tho industry should not be able to absorb any anticipated 
exportable surplus from Russia without undue disturbance to 
trade. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. G. S. Newall and carried 
unanimously. 

The usual resolution was then passed authorizing payment of 
the ordinary dividend of 11} per cont. for the year, subject to 
income tax, following which Messrs. B. E. Williams, Harold Jones, 
John Carter and R. H. Turner, the directors retiring by rotation, 
wero re-elected directors of the company. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., chartered accountanits, 
were elected as auditors for the ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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Motoring Notes 
The 16 h.p. 6-Cyl. Singer Saloon 


Tus is a reliable type of family saloon which is very fully 
equipped and is sold at £280. With the exception of the insur- 
ance policy, the total outlay, including number plates and 
licence for a whole year, falls just inside the £300 mark. 

This Singer is one of a range of four, starting with the 
better known ‘ Junior 8,” then the 10 h.p., the 16 h.p., and 
lastly another 16, but this time with an entirely different type 
of engine, of more sporting design and performance. 

At a time when, at long last, oflicial notice is being taken 
of the need of adequate safety devices, it is appropriate to 
note that all Singer models are fitted with Triplex glass as 
standard. Furthermore, all the 1931 models have the petrol 
tank at the rear of the chassis, where in the event of a collision, 
it is almost completely invulnerable. This means that there 
is only the minimum quantity of inflammable liquid under 
the bonnet. Protection is also afforded by stout bumpers. 

The saloons are coachbuilt ; have four doors, and a sliding 
roof which fits flush with the roof proper. I like the general 
appearance, which is workmanlike and neat. 

In the front are two sliding bucket seats ; in the rear one 
seat, with arm-rests at the sides, wide enough to hold three 
people in comfort. The bucket seats are well shaped and at 
the right slope to give a good forward view and control over 
the car. I think a few inches more headroom would be an 
advantage in the back; this should be achieved by altering 
the chassis, not by raising the roof. 

Four of the six windows wind up and down, and small 
ventilation glasses are fitted over these, which allows one to 
open the windows a few inches without letting in rain or 
draught. Bodywork and upholstery is standard in. four 
colours, and in each case the bright parts are chromium plated. 
There are pockets on each door, but these could well be 
improved in design and finish. The windscreen is of one piece, 
and can be opened to a certain extent, giving a good field of 
vision ; the driver can see his left front wing without straining 
forward in his seat. 

As the control levers are central the driver can get in easily 
from the off side. The driving position is comfortable and the 
controls all to hand. The head and side lamps are all supported 
more or less by the front wings : I should prefer some indepen- 
dent mounting for the head lamps ;_ these dip from a control 
on the steering column, and there is a stop light behind. The 
electric horn is mounted on the bar, between the head lamps ; 
it gets filled with mud and water in that position, but this does 
not appear to interfere with its efficient working. A luggage 
grid, windscreen wiper, and mirror are included in the equip- 
ment. All the Singer radiators are of the new type, which is 
quite imposing with its narrow chromium band. 

Turning to the chassis: the engine has side-by-side valves, 
and cylinder dimensions of 65 mm. bore and 90 mm, stroke. 
The crankshaft runs in four bearings, and is fitted with a 
damper. The aluminium pistons have split skirts and scraper 
rings ; ignition is by coil and distributor, and the generator and 
fan are mounted from the top of the detachable cylinder head, 
with the thermostat close by. The clutch is fully adjustable, 
single plate, and the gear-box has four forward speeds with 
central control. Luvae hydraulic shock absorbers are fitted 
to the spring, which are semi-elliptic, and the four brakes are 
servo operated. The hand brake has separate controls for the 
two rear brakes. All the brakes are operated by cables, each 
with wing nut adjustment. 

With regard to control and road performance : I found this 
car easy to drive, with the controls in the right positions ; 
I should, however, prefer the accelerator pedal to be on the 
right of the brake pedal. Gear changing is not diflicult, but it 
requires some little judgment to make a dead silent change up. 
The gear positions should be marked on the top of the lever— 
the reverse position, for,example, takes some finding if one is 
not told where to feel for it. 

The servo brakes are a little difficult to gauge; I should 
like them to be more progressive, and to have more final 
* bite ” for a sudden pull up. 

The springing is good; so too is the steering, which is 
self-centring and light. ‘Taking the car over very bad surfaces 
did not seem to distress it unduly, nor was there any tendency 
to skid. 

I found the engine quiet and well-balanced, but while it will 
attain and hold a rate of some 55 miles an hour, the accelera- 
tion leaves much to be desired. Also it is advisable to change 
down to third for slow work in traffic, as the spark control is 
not effective enough for very slow running on top gear. The 
lower gears are reasonably quiet, and the clutch works 
smoothly. 

On the whole I do not consider the ear would be tiring to 
drive on a long run, but the lack of liveliness on top gear must 
mean. considerable use. of the gear box if a reasonably high 
average speed is to be maintained. 

Pevam CocuRane, 
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Head Office : q 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, |P 








TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a } 
period of more than two centuries, } 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 
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WHITE AND BLACK 


Mr. Jan H. Hofmeyr, the brilliant South African C 
scholar and statesman, recalled recently the advice that |F 
President Brand gave President Kruger in regard to the 
Uitlanders of the Transvaal in the days before the Boer 
War. ‘Make them regard you as their friend,’’ said 
wise old Jan Brand. That advice was not heeded, and 
history records the result. 


_LIBER 





Mr. Hofmeyr offered his South African audience the 
same advice in regard to what is called the Native 
Problem. He said :— 














*“Not so long ago a wise man from the East said toa 
Western audience, ‘Why are you always talking of the 
Yellow Peril ? Why don’t you think of it sometimes 
as your Golden Opportunity ?" So it would seem as if 
someone were saying to us, * The black cloud, yes! the 
black cloud ; but don’t forget to view that cloud some: 
times as a promise of aid and succour in the task of 
making fat the land.’ Make them regard you as theit 
friends, and surely one of the best ways of doing that 
is by giving them the Christian message and _ the 
Christian Gospel.” 


The Christian message is for Black and White alike. 
It speaks of a common Father and a common brother 
hood. It speaks of justice to be done as between man 
and man—of righteousness that exalteth a nation. 


The Book that conveys this message is being circulated 
throughout Africa by the Bible Society. This is its 
contribution to the solution of the gravest problem that 
confronts the world to-day—the relation between mea | 
of different races. 


Will you help to multiply and circulate the Message? 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Sécretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4.0 
A aes is | a 
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— at age 65, or at death if 
— ‘£1000 earlier, can be provided by SEWAGE shone mbeparoa 
| payment of The Ni es oe i 
Th March 7th, 1929, 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 which you were Fo pee i 
Be in Js ‘d me Ste sel pr rt oe. - 
a4 ' Ring MOS cle ne i e 
a £24 ” ” ” 35 more than fulfils what Sen aie 
Bt - or it : f 
q £41 ” 9 45 (Signed) Courtney Page. 
: 7 Tuke & Bell installations are guaranteed to produce an 
3. effluent comparable to rainwater in appearance, free from 


~~ No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 





19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 


No shareholders. 





—_—— 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ewe £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors ‘inder the Charter we = =£4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 






































GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 

in OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
: COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
Boer LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 
said 
and 
h QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventnes at 8.15, 
the BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
ative THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 

By Rupotr Bester. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
toa 
the 
np Armm-chair ... Big fire... 
the F Comfy slippers .. KENNETT BRIAR 
yme- | 
cof F The Kennett Briar is a good friend 
heir extremely light to handle . . . bowl fluted and 
that Fdrilled .. . always cool... " mouthpiece easy 
the to hold even if you have a dental plate . . 









raws freely, too... and it keeps alight . . 
est of all, it gives a man the true flavour of 
Is favourite tobacco. 


like. 
her- 


man 










very “Kennett” is guaranteed, 
tocked in London by the Army & 
) Stores, Harrods, etc., or direct 





RECD. 







; ‘ .A. KENNETT LTD. (Dept. S) 731096. 
that |F 9-11 Tottenham St., London, W.1 x 
men 
ENNETT h 
: 10/6 
Post Free, 


RSRIAR 


Cot a4 a Cucumber’ 


Send P.C, for 
descriptive 
booklet. 











smell and incapable of causing a nuisance, and behind the 
guarantee is the fact that their schemes have been working 
for twenty years and are now at work in every County 
in the Country and in many parts of the world, 


Write for Booklet No. 14. 


TUKE AND BELL, LTD. 


1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2 
LONDON 











Prevent Colds “- - - | always put a 


Formamint tablet in 
my mouth when Influ- 
enza is about, and feel 
sure that that is why I 
escaped having it for 
some years.” 


Mr. N.W.G.—E. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


conquers Sore Throat and 
protects you against infec- 
tious diseases. 





At all Chemists, 


2/6 a battle 


Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, 
Leicestershire 




















Your Message of Sympathy 


may be conveyed in practical help to some of the world’s 
most needy sufferers by a contribution to the work ot 


Medical Missions 


carried on by the doctors and nurses of the 


London 
Missionary 


Society 


in the fifty-two hospitals and dispensaries maintained 
in Asia, Madagascar and Africa. 


Last year 372,410 patients were helped in the name and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 

£12,000 a year is needed to maintain this work. 

Help is sought from all who love their fellow men. 
L.M.S. 8-15. 


Medical Missions’ Week is February 





be sent to the 
Livingstone House, 


S.W. 1. 


or small—may 
Home Secretary, 
London, 


Special gifts—large 
Rev. Nelson B itton, 
Broadw ay, Westminster, 
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A WONDERFUL LENDING LIBRARY Ris . 
Containing nearly 10,000 works on S OU TH AM E R I C A 
: : THE 
Theosophy, Magic, = 
Seinunee: Philosophy, ROYAL MAIL 
Psychism, Therapeutics, 
Religion Occultism, E 
~ i ete. PACIFIC LINES ; - 
Sunanilies Books by Post. REGULAR SAILINGS FROM ~ 
Terms (2 vols.). Latest Works. SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL pA 
12 mos. ... 15/- a SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN ;= 
6 mos, ... 10/- Catalogue 1/9 ' PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 4 j 
3 M08; <..  S/= post free. ; ss dieiniiaadusihel 3 
° r=. . , or ju articuiars @, ly to: 
OPEN ‘tu ‘THE PUBLIC AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1I RO 
Apply to The Librarian of the & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C,3 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN ENGLAND _ SOR, See Sree, eee 
45 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2 also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 




















The SHAFTESBURY HOMES ani |. 








9 | mals Bl ‘ 99 A ce 
EARTH’S “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP > |& 
GENERATIONS PASS have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a Home for 180 girth, ne 

and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 

7 to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use, 
By WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS with children of your = 
Followed by an Anthology taken from four books of own, if only you could see some of the homes in which CL 
poems previously published by Mr, Foulke children live, you would be ng that such things could - 

Some Love Soncs OF PeTRARCH a oe, 

Lyrics OF WAR AND PEACE Please send a_ gift, and make _ your own life 

Topay AND YESTERDAY happier in the knowledge of having helped others, 
SonGs OF EVENTIDE wi e FOR 

aes BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS 

aa as ‘ . Patrons: Tuerr Majesties THE K1nG and Queen, H.R.H. Princess ' 
Times.—* Dr. Foulke is @ veteran American writer who com- Mary, Countrss oF Harewoop, Fiecp-Marsuat H.R.H. Tue Dore 

poses verse in a very accomplished manner; proposing a subject. |! or Connaucut. President: H.R.H. THe Prince or Wates, KG. 
and pouring forth rich and well-chosen phrases in well-modelled || Chairman and Treasurer: Francis H. Chayton, Esq. Deputy — 


cadences, ’ Chairman: Lorp Daryncton. Chairman of ‘“Arethusa” Committee: 































































































, , ~ ; Y. DE SQ. cyretary: F, P ole J 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C. 
oes is 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. m.- 
“4 
you : 
s 7 s 2 
Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of | A 
hitte 
i] a ten, 
V ir tain: 
Step 
(REG. TRADE MARK.) 7 NO HEATING REQUIRED. aia 
STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, alwaj — 
sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. ) 
. ,) 
Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Selfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and % — 
Spea 
Hon 
Bart 
lh 
BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 7 
- 4 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First-,; NORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL, On Sea Front. First RE FORMED INNS. \ 
B class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C, class, 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & } 
Large Garage. Historical associations trom A.D, 1759, | rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s ‘ Revellers ” | Ask for Descriptive List (2 (2d, post free) - 170 INNS bedi 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. HOTELS managed by t aes 
VU ELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- PEOPLE’S REF wvaprmnes: Y! on SE Me SSOCLATI 0s, 1) 
) ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter | VORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. » bent Cae ee & and 
terms. Garage. ‘Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. mane WAY : aliens Guonins en, (De 
5 2 Seta Fe A.A, and R.A.C, ‘el.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. _ 
ORNISH RIVIERA.—Mildest situation in England. mh 
J Indoor refinement and comfort. Terms revised L ONDON. 1 
1931.—Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, St. Mawes. rPORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An CRANSTON CO, HOTELS, (De 
ideally situated, periectly appointed private hotel = adv 
DY QIIWICH SPAWORCESTERSHIRE BRINE | which ‘is justly famous for its home atmosphere and High-class unlicecse Hotels. s 
sATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, | reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff app! “AN . RLOOMSRURY STRER \ 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. | RestpENT PROPRIETOR, Schephen 3655. sal : WARES, SUPORSTET Stee | 
Guide from J. ‘IT’, CULLEY, Manager. KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREEI, boo 
saeene a . aes F. 
JASTBOURNE.—ANGLES | PRIVATE HOTEL, | r\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. Hal 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms’ Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, = 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gus. ’Phone 311, | shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar, Phone: Totnes 14 

Electric fires and hot and cold water in ail room 5 AE 

YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakis 


Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water « radiators in bedrms. Litt. Nt. porter, ’Phone 4071, 


NURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
—Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY 
63 High Street. Guildford 








WAY FROM FOGS.—WOODLANDS HOTEL, 

SLDMOU'H. Inclusive winter terms, 3 gns. 
Restful, old-world mansion near sea; sunny, sheltered 
garden. Good table, comfort, efliciency. Garage. 
Tel. 120. 





23-24 Lancaster 

Very pleasantly situated. 

Spacious public rooms charm- 

Gas fires in all bedrooms. running 

Lift. Night 

Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 12s, 6d. 
Telephone: Padd,. 8083. 


ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 

4 Gate, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
overlooking Hyde Park, 
ingly furnished. 
h. & c. water now being extended to all. 
porter, 
per day. 





ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street 

W.C.1. 200 Rooms, with hot and cold running 

water. Bedroom and Breakfast from &s, 6d. per night, 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. &— 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Lagiy” 


patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 








HERE to Stay in —- —THE LODGE, 1% 
George’s Square, S.W. Room and Breakix 
5s. Gd. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 64, ¢ 


2 guineas weekly. 


V 7 HY not live within a 1d. 





*bus fare of tsond Ste 


Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TE 4 


RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
Baths tree. No tips. 


Room & bkfst. from 5/6 dill. 
Hi. and c. water all bedrooms 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


1404 for 26; and 10% for 52. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


___ 

N EX-TOMMY, permanently bedridden, would be 
A gatetuttor Xmas cards, P.P.C.’s, &c., to assist in earn- 
ing a living. —PENSIONER (Braeside), Morpeth, North Rd. 











THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


es 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
4 
(FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH, 

A certain number of beds are provided tor advanced 
cases Who are kept comfortable and free trom pain, 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 

also for Radium. 


T r 
CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 

Victoria Park, bE, 2, 
sTILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funas, 











KING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING [by the King in July). 
“ Having seen the problem on the spot, | put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ”—AKCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S8.E. 1, 





HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
iA butter or jamis given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breaktast, 2s. 6d. tor 
ten, 10s. for 40, 25s. for 100. How many may [ enter- 
tain for you?—Kev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Kast End Mission, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 








MEETINGS 


JUBLIC MEETING, Monday, Feb. Sth, at 8.15 p.m., 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, TO URGE PARLIA- 
MENT 'TO SUSPEND CAPITAL PUNISHMEN'T IN 
VIEW OF THE SELECT COMMITTEER’S REPORT. 
Speakers: Sir Robert Newman, Bt., M.P.; Lt..Com. the 
Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, R.N., M.P.; Mrs. Eleanor 
Barton, J.P. : W.J. Brown, M.P.: John Grace, M.P. ; 
lV. Kingsley Gritlith, M.P.: Dr. Alfred Saiter, J.P., M.P. 


















PERSONAL 


\OME to 34 and 82 Southwick Street, W. 2. 
and breakfast 5s. 6d. daily. 
bedrooms, Baths free, 





Room 
H. and C, water all 
Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
oo GLANDS result in Debility, Arthritis, 

4 Neuritis, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Rhenmatism, 
and all Digestive weakness,— Enquire, re Gland Extract, 
(Dept. 3), New Reskarcn Co., Worcester Park. 











fe World’s worst disease is Pyorrhoca. If you have 

it or fear it, write to the Secretary, PyorRHoson 
(Dept. 4), 1653/7 Waterloo Road, 8.E.1, for full free 
advice as to prevention and cure. 





N\HIS BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— Rev, 
- W. CHUDLEIGH, Kast End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Koad, London, E. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


Sait 
ARN money at home writing Showcards for us 
4 good pay.—GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans, 


S': 


COWLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(560 pupils), 








HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 


WANTED in September, 1931, a mistress to shar: 
Mathematics teaching of the Upper Forms, 
tions to teach Advanced Course essential, Application 
forms may be obtained from the Secretary to the Goyer- 
hors, 17 Cotham Street, St. Helens, , 








REJUVENATION 


WITHOUT DRUGS 
Health Restored by Natural Forces 


You need not look or feel old at 50 or 60. Health 
depends upon circulation, which, if obstructed, leads 
to RHEUMATISM, NEURASTHENIA, SC!ATICA, 
LUMBAGO, NEURITIS, PROSTATE TROUBLE, 
INSOMNIA, INDIGESTION, WOMEN’S AILMENTS, 
etc. A simple scientific remedy that promotes circu- 
lation and restores vitality is 


HOLDER’S trermi. CUSHION 


Usable on any Electric Lighting System. 
Applies deep penetrating Infra-red Rays and 
Electro-magnetic influences by induction, in a 
soft, soothing manner through the whole system, 











————~~, j relieving pain and giving a 
by feeling of well-being, 
TRIAL Write to-day for full illus- 
OFFER trated particulars, with testi- 


monials and our offer to: 
HOLDER’S HEALTH APPLIANCES (Desk 28), 

32 East Street, Baker Street, LONDON, W. 1. 
’Phone: Welbeck 8744. 








I Waihi an sta OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 

applications for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY tenable at King’s College. Salary, 
£1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on May 7th, 1931, by the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, S.W. 7, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





| Agora ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
e LEGE, Chelsea, London, 5.W. 3. (Day and Resi 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of goou 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe 
rience with training in administration. Appointment» 
tor qualitied students. Candidates will be accepted tox 
Probationary term, Syllabus trom HEAD-MASTER, 





VAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 

/ receive practical training at the Central Employ 
ment Bureau tor Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), The courses are trom 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping 
committee procedure, office routine, toreign languages, 
«ec. Apply for Prospectus to the Secretary, 54 Kusseli 
Square, W.C, 1, 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








« ECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
¥ TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. 

Mr. D. L. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls available in the 
College buildings. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


gerry EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL 
* LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPYTUON LANE. 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATLON SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. | Chairman 
Cc. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss KE. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY, 








ae eee or LONDON. 

A Course of three Lectures on “ La littérature fran- 
caise au début du XI1Ve sitcle”’ will be given by 
Monsieur MARIO ROQUES (Lecturer in Philology in 
the University of Paris) at KING'S COLLEGH, 
STRAND, W.C, 2, on PEBRUARY 16th, 18th and 
20th, 1931, at 5.30 p.m, At the first Lecture the Chalr 
will be taken by Protessor L, M. BRANDIN, Ph.D., M.A., 
Ficlden Professor of reneh and Romance Philology in 
the University, ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET, 





8, J, WORSLEY, 





Academic Registrar, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE.—£60 
( Scholarships. Junior Tests, March 9%th-12th. 
Senior Tests, June Ist-4th—Apply, ABBOTSHOLMB 
ScHOOL, near Rocester, Stafford. 








‘AMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL 

/ (founded A.D. 1615). 

Head-Master: H. Wootton, M.A. Poarding 
and day school for boys, offering unique advantages 
through its close proximity to the University. Very well 
known for successful work in Classics, Modern Languages 
and Science. Preparatory department tor junior boys ; 
0.T.C. and Scouts. School house, in grounds of four 
acres *Jaying fields 28 acres. 

Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





I EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING, 
yo —_ — 

An Examination for several Open Scholarships (valuo 
50 to 80 guineas) will take place in March next. Leighton 
Park is a Public School in which physical training on the 
Danish System, Scouting and organized leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 180 
guineas per annum. For particulars, apply to the Head- 
Master, E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 





I OSSALL SCHOOL,—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14 0n March Is6 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 3rd, 1931, Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply, The 
Bursar, Ressall School, Fleetwood 





1T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
s equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. lreparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E, 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 











CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (Lrp.). DORKING SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10, 

Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS, 





Entire charge. 
Public Schools. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ee ee HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 

HEATH. SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 











undertaken.—Principals: Miss Moberly and Miss 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon.). 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs, 


ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 





M ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE 
L SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination will be held 
in February, 1932, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded :—1l. ‘Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
16, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 16. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 








ae COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.—FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS, one £100, one £75, two £50 a 
year, will be offered on the result of an examination to be 
held on May izth, 13th, and 14th, open to girls over 13 
and under 15 on July Sist. All entry forms must be 
received by March 31st.—-l'urther particulars from the 
HEADMISTRESS. 





GLANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
N fais sdb 

An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1931. Last date 
of entry, March 14th. Examination, May 11th to 13th. 
—aApply to the Headmistress. 


a 


Hon. Secretary: The Rev. W. 8S. Hazeldine, 
M.A., Oxon. 
Miss E. M. Almond, M.A., Oxon, 
FEES— 
Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity), 
120 per annum, 
Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy only), 
£70 to £73 per annum. 
One Entrance Scholarship, £35 per annum, open to 
Daughters of Clergy only (March). 
Last date for Entry, February 28th, 1931. 
One Annual “ Gamble University Scholarship,” 
£50 per annum, for 3 years. 
A few bursaries may be given to those in need of financial 
assistance, 


Apply Headmistress for full particulars. 





BRANDON’S, >RISTOL, 
CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ SCHOOL, 
(Founded 1831.) 


Headmistress : 








tT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
‘ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education, Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food, Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior, 
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S" MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
kK (English Church).—Beautiful house and grounds. 


Qualified staff—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


TF\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


(FHE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS.—Sound education on modern 
lines. Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life. School orchestra. 
The house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level, 
Prospectus trom Mrs, C. H. NICHOLLS, Principal. 


le yr SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

An open Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered 
for competition to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 
1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination 
May 5th to 7th.—Apply to the Head-Mistress. 


= 

















FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


YWITZERLAND—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. 
h CHATEAU BIENVENUE., First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: Melle Rufer. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


qVLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Pulpit, 
Platform, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


balla FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
LRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C,4, Tel.: nsion House 5053. 


SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
b advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 








Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard $8272 (2 lines). 


Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 8s. 3d. 








CONNOISSEUR’S GUIDE. 


FF\HE PERSIAN ART EXHIBITION.—For authori- 
tative articles read The Burlington Magazine. 
February numbcr now en sale, 2s. 6d. (post irce 3s.).— 











The Burlington Magazine, Bank Buildings, 164 St. 
James's Street, London, $.W, 1. 
PUBLICATIONS 





i sis MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 
EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
—Rev. IF. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, FE. 1, 








STAMPS, &c. 


1 H.C, STAMP EXCHANGE CLUB.—Two good 
Ad packets monthly. Pariiculars of membership trom 
Secretary, Syderstone Rectory, Kings Lynn. 


¥ 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 





LETTERS OF THANKS 


to the 


TRAVEL MANAGER 


“Tam most grateful for all the care and 
trouble you have taken over my inquiry, and 
the reading of your suggested routes (in 
England) makes me look forward to my 
holiday with a very pleasant anticipation, 
etc,” 

INQUIRY No, 7131. 

“T wish to thank you for the kind advice 
given in reply to my inquiries, which sent 
us here (Italy). My friends and I are 
delighted with this hotel. I mentioned your 
name when writing for rooms.” 

INQUIRY No, 6852. 


“You were good enough to give us some 
very useful information about a French 
holiday a couple of years ago, and I want 
to seek your advice once again.” 


INQUIRY No, 7077, 


ov 


HOLIDAY 
ITINERARIES 
are gladly prepared 


FREE OF CHARGE 


by the Travel Manager of 
“* The Spectator.” 


All you need do is to send him a few 
rough ideas of your requirements and he 
will do the rest, even to the booking of 
your tickets and hotel accommodation. 


It does not matter whether you wish to 
go on a sea cruise, a Continental holiday, 
a motor tour in Britain, or whether you are 
coming home on leave. 


* 


W rite to-day to The Travel Manager, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 
offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem, Bar, 2269, 


Fp MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
and promptly, by old Public School boy disabied 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griltliths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, §.W. 16. 








NOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss GROUSE, 385 Church 
Street, Shattesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1542, 





- BARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





~ JTERARY Typewriting carefully & promptlyexecuted 
Bd MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 





M* accurately and promptly typed, 10d. per 1,000 
words, carbon copy 2d. per 1,000 words. Duplieat- 
ing.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Loudon, 8.W. 18, 





YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
» &e., required. Send Stamp for prospectus to-- 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, 


Good stories, 





FYVRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.-—-Strand Typewriting and Secretarial 
Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C, 2. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


NULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 

J 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8S.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 








7 ANDERSTEG.—The Ruedihaus in Bernese Oberland 
—summer and winter resort.—Mrs. Violet Datesoy, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold an 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; lanp » 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offy 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest: firm of the king 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrovy 











RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Castof 
a Garments.—‘* Castleway,”” Hanworth, Middleyy 








W ANTED.—Old gold and silver, every descriptiong 
second-hand jewellery, loose gems, w, 
antique silver, old Sheffield plate. 


Highest prices 
—Wilkinson, Dial Lane, Ipswich. ora 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


Sy choice streak, boneless, 10-12 1b, 1 
> perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 13. 04d, peri, 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price lig 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol, 











a ae HONEY.—Delightful flavour, 3s. 6d, 

3s. 9d. per section, post paid. Olive Oil, perfed 
quality, 3s. 9d. per quarter-gallon tin. — BELL § 
REAY, LIMITED, Health Food Stores, Newcastl. 
on-Tyne, 





| ARGE Roasting Chickens, 7s. pr. ; best boiling Fowy 
4 os. 6d. pr.; fat Geese, 8s. ea.; trussed, p. paid- 
A. Harris, Rock House, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








CREMATION 


YREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 &, 

/ or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision i 
cremation abroad, Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turks 
4 Tobacco, “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for 57s M 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD, 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pip 
Tobacco, the finest combination, ever discovered, d 
Choice Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure: 12s, 4d. per } Ib, tin, post extra, 








peti UL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs ins 

variety of exquisite designs, now offered direct 
the public for the first time. ‘hese warm luxurious mg 
have all the popular characteristics of real Harris tweed, 
and make instant appeal! to all genuine lovers of Highkw 
Homespun products. For fuller particulars appl 
NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





YOME to 34 and 52 Southwick Street, W. 2. Room 
( ' and breakfast, 5s, 6d. daily. H. and C, wateral 
Apply MANAGING DIRECT 

AVE you anything to sell? Readers having ay 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, an 
invited to bring their announcements to the noticed 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepail 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letter) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offs, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittane 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for! 
insertions ; 5°4 for 138; 74% for 26; and 10% tor % 


bedrooms. Baths free. 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your om 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporate 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sat 
tree.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, Wl 





-_— HAND EMBROIDERIES, lingerie, trow 
4 seaux made, best shapes and materials, in silt 
and lawns, net petticoat tops, table linen. Al 
free of duty. Boxes on approval. Prices mode 
ate—Mrs. Edward Barton, Stormount,  Portsals 
Co. Donegal. 


neste 





DEAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pb 
Liree.James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotlatl 





‘ALE OF REAL SHETLAND PULLOVER 
h Cardigans, &c., also all kinds of Shetland Woollis 
Hand-knitted personally for you by expert knittes 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns, from t 
real soft, light, elastic native wools. At Shetland pris 
FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES ; and special Sale Disco 
during Feb. only.—Write now for Illustrated Booklet" 
$304, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 











APARTMENTS 


V 7 HY not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Street ? 
, Come to 84 Southwick Street, Cambridge TK R- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. No tips. H. and c, water all bedrooms, 











XOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hut 
K coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big pris 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, 5us4 

— 





X\TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashtit 
3 & Holmes Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesilell. 


— 





London: Printed by W., Srraicut anv Sons, L1p., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tur Srrcrator, Ltp., at their Offices, 
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